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Convention  Award  Banquet 

National  Awards  Made  by  the  Concert 
Artists  Guild,  Broadcast  Music,  Inc. 
And  the  League. 

The  traditional  League  convention  banquet 
— the  closing  session  of  the  conventions — took 
on  national  significance  for  the  mtire  music 
world  this  year  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  occa¬ 
sion  for  presentation  of  national  awards  by 
two  organizations — The  Concert  Artists  Guild 
and  Broadcast  Music,  Inc.,  and  the  occasion  for 
the  League’s  official  announcement  to  its 
membership  of  the  League’s  own  1959  award 
to  Leonard  Bernstein,  Conductor  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  for  Distinguished  Serv¬ 
ice  to  Music. 

Concert  Artists  Guild  Awards 

Five  League-affiliated  orchestras — the  Pasa¬ 
dena  (Calif.)  Symphony,  Wichita  Falls 
(Texas)  Symphony,  the  National  Symphony  of 
Washington,  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Orchestra, 
and  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Philharmonic — re¬ 
ceived  special  awards  and  recognitions  at  the 
Convention  banquet,  from  the  Concert  Ar¬ 
tists  Guild  of  New  York  for  their  outstanding 
activities  on  behalf  of  young  artists.  The  first 
three  orchestras  received  scrolls  citing  their 
work  and  also  will  receive  Annual  CAG 
Award  Winners  as  soloists  during  the  1959-60 
season.  The  Louisville  Orchestra  and  the 
Fresno  Philharmonic  received  Honorable 
Mentions. 

In  making  the  presentation  for  the  Guild, 
Mr.  Irwin  Frevmdlich  pointed  out  the  exem- 
( Continued  on  Page  2) 


League  President 

John  S.  Edwards,  Manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  was  returned  to  the  presidency  of 
tlwB^ague  by  unanimous  vote  for  the  4th 
s^^Bsive  year  in  the  elections  held  during 
tn^Ceague  Annual  Membership  and  Board 
of  Directors  meetings. 

Three  vice-presidents — Ralph  Black,  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  National  Symphony;  George 
Irwin,  Conductor  of  the  Quincy  Symphony; 
and  Mrs.  Fred  Lazarus  III,  Board  Member  of 
the  Cincinnati  Symphony  also  were  re-elected 
to  their  positions.  A  fourth  vice-president 
who  shall  serve  as  manager  of  the  1960  con¬ 
vention  will  be  elected  by  the  League  board  in 
its  September  meeting. 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Thompson  was  re-elected  to 
the  position  of  executive  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer  which  she  has  held  since  1950. 

Newly  elected  to  the  League  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  for  three  year  terms  were:  Igor 
Buketoff,  Conductor,  Fort  Wayne  Philhar¬ 
monic;  William  Herring,  Manager,  Atlanta 
Symphony;  Thomas  Perry,  Manager,  Boston 
Symphony;  Mrs.  Leo  R.  Pflaum,  Womens 
Committee,  Minneapolis  Symphony. 

2^  League  board  becomes  a  closely  knit 
gi^^^of  hard  working  people  who  give  gen- 
rcrOTlly  of  their  time,  talents  and  personal 
funds  on  behalf  of  League  work.  At  ^e  close 
of  each  year  it  is  with  reluctance  that  the 
board  faces  up  to  the  necessity  of  constantly 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 


The  Award  for  1959  presented  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Symphony  Orchestra  League  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  to  music  was  given  to 
Leonard  Bernstein,  Condxictor  of  &e  New 
York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  at  a  telecast  of 
“Omnibus”  on  Sunday,  April  26,  1959.  The 
presentation  was  made  by  Alistair  Cooke. 

It  had  been  hoped  that  Mr.  Bernstein  would 
be  able  to  attend  the  League  Convention  in 
June  in  Phoenix  and  accept  the  Award  at  the 
banquet  on  Saturday  night,  Jime  13.  Previous 
commitments  made  ^is  impossible  and 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  New  York  Phil¬ 
harmonic  and  “Omnibus,”  viewers  of  the  en¬ 
tire  nation  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
presentation  of  the  gold  baton,  symbol  of  the 
Award. 

The  Award  Committee,  imder  the  Chair¬ 
manship  of  Ralph  Black,  Manager  of  the 
National  Symphony  Orchestra,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  polled  the  League  membership  and 
others  interested  in  the  symphonic  field  for 
suggestions  for  recipient  of  the  honor.  In 
previous  years,  the  Award  had  been  given  to 
Ernest  I^Prade  of  NBC,  Director  of  the 
“Orchestras  of  the  Nation”  Program;  John  B. 
Ford,  President  of  the  Detroit  Symphony  Or- 
( Continued  on  Page  11) 
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Dr.  Richard  Lert  (left,  standing).  Conductor,  Pasadena  Symphony, 
accepts  Concert  Artists  Guild  Award  from  Irwin  Freundlich,  Chair¬ 
man,  Guild  Music  Committee.  Seated:  Phoenix  Mayor  Jack  Williams 
and  Franz  Waxman,  Composer-Conductor  of  Hollywood,  and  the 
banquet  speaker. 


Members  of  the  League  Board  congratulate  their  president,  John  S. 
Edwards  (standing).  Seated  1.  to  r:  Frederick  Lowry,  Mgr.,  Tucson 
Symphony;  Mrs.  ^n  Hale  Golden,  Pres.  Chattanooga  Symphony; 
R.  H.  Wangerin,  Mgr.,  Louisville  Orchestra. 
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CONVENTION  AWARD  BANQUET— 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
plary  work  done  by  many  orchestras  in  dis¬ 
covering  and  encotiraging  fine  young  artists 
in  their  own  communities.  The  purpose  of  the 
Guild  (a  volunteer,  non-profit  organization) 
in  making  the  awaits  for  the  first  time  is  to 
focus  public  attention  on  these  orchestral 
activities  as  a  means  of  encouraging  greater 
efforts  in  behalf  of  young  performers. 

Travel  expenses  and  fees  for  the  young 
soloists  awarded  to  the  orchestras  will  be  paid 
by  the  GuUd. 

Dr.  Richard  Lert,  conductor  of  the  Pasadena 
Symphony  accepted  the  citation  in  behalf  of 
his  orchestra  and  heard  Mr.  Freundlich  enu¬ 
merate  his  outstanding  accomplishments  in 
behalf  of  young  artists,  many  of  whom  have 
gone  on  to  achieve  national  and  international 
acclaim. 

“For  the  past  thirty  years  the  Pasadena 
Symphony  has  pursued  a  consistent  policy  of 
support,  guidance,  and  encouragement  of 
young  soloists,  instrumentalists,  and  com¬ 
posers  that  may  well  serve  as  a  standard  for 
orchestras  throughout  the  United  States,”  said 
the  citation  in  part,  and  there  was  an  unusual 
point  of  interest  in  the  presentation  to  Pasa¬ 
dena  of  pianist  Olegna  Fuschi  as  soloist. 

In  1954  Miss  Fuschi,  then  a  California  resi¬ 
dent,  won  the  Pasadena  Competition  and  ap¬ 
peared  with  the  orchestra  under  Dr.  Lert. 
Continuing  her  musical  studies  in  New  York, 
she  won  the  CAG  Annual  Award  in  1958  and 
made  her  Town  Hall  debut  during  the  fall  of 
the  1958-1959  season. 

“By  coincidence,  she  is  returning  as  guest 
soloist  to  the  very  orchestra  which  gave  her  a 
start  up  the  ladder  of  artistic  success,”  said 
Mr.  Freundlich,  “and  this  ‘hand  across  the 
continent’  is  characteristic  of  many  of  the 
League  activities.” 
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Dr.  Emo  Daniel,  Musical  Director  of  the 
Wichita  Falls  Symphony,  accepted  the  scroll 
for  his  orchestra  citing  the  Wallace  Awards 
for  Musical  Excellence,  the  Wichita  Falls 
Symphony  ScholarsWp  Fund,  and  various 
incentives  given  to  the  music  department  of 
Wichita  Falls  public  Schools  which  have  pro¬ 
vided  practical  support  for  young  artists  in 
the  Southwest.  Soloist  in  connection  with  the 
award  will  be  CAG  winner  for  1960  to  be 
chosen  in  April  of  next  year. 

.  The  National  Symphony,  Howard  Mitchell, 
conductor,  award  includes  presentation  of 
pianist  Augustin  Anievas,  a  yoimg  Juilliard 
graduate  and  CAG  Annual  Award  Winner  for 
1959  who  will  make  his  New  York  debut  next 
season.  The  citation  mentioned  the  inspira¬ 
tional  effect  of  the  national  competition  for 
yoimg  soloists  of  high  school  age  initiated  by 
Mrs.  Merriweather  Post,  the  orchestra’s  Uni¬ 
versity  Workshop,  and  the  five  weeks  of  free 
concerts  for  young  visitors  to  Washington 
known  as  “Music  for  Young  America.”  The 
National  Symphony  was  on  tour  in  South 
America,  and  League  President  John  S.  Ed¬ 
wards  accepted  the  scroll  on  behalf  of  the 
orchestra. 

The  Louisville  Orchestra  received  Honor¬ 
able  Mention  for  sending  its  concertmaster 
Sidney  Harth  to  Poland  in  December  1957  to 
enter  the  Wieniawski  Violin  Competition 


Visitor  at  the  Convention  Information  Desk 
and  Dr.  Byron  Arnold,  Manager  San  Gabriel 
Valley  Symphony  with  members  of  Phoenix 
Symphony  Guild. 

where  he  was  a  prize  winner.  The  Loui^^e 
orchestra  paid  his  travel  and  continuc^^fts 
salary  during  his  absence  in  Europe. 

The  high  calibre  of  competitions  for  young 
California  musicians  was  the  documentation 
for  the  Honorable  Mention  award  to  the 
Fresno  Philharmonic  of  which  Haig  Yaghjian, 
now  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony,  was  former  conductor. 

“The  competition,  although  limited  to  young 
Californians,  was  handled  in  an  excellent 
manner  and  the  high  calibre  of  the  results 
call  for  special  commendation,”  said  Mr. 
Freundlich. 

The  awards  and  citations  were  based  on 
replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  all  member 
orchestras  by  the  League  in  cooperation  with 
the  Concert  Artists  Guild.  From  the  records 
of  achievements  and  activities  listed  by  or¬ 
chestras  answering  the  questionnaires,  the 
Concert  Artists  Guild  selected  the  award 
winners  and  those  orchestras  deserving  spe¬ 
cial  mention. 

The  Concerts  Artists  Guild  carries  on  a 
varied  program  of  activities  on  different  levels 
throughout  the  year.  It  has  preliminary 
tions  in  New  York  for  pianists,  singeri^^Bd 
instrumentalists  who  are  placed  on  an  eli^nle 
list  for  the  following  year.  From  this  list, 
young  artists  are  presented  monthly  in  joint 
recitals  on  eight  Saturday  afternoons  in  New 
York.  This  series  is  a  kind  of  “testing 
ground”  and  not  open  to  the  critics.  At  the 
end  of  each  season  (usually  April)  the  sixteen 
artists  who  have  appear^  on  the  Saturday 
afternoon  series  are  eligible  to  enter  a  com¬ 
petition  for  a  New  York  debut  recital  in 
Town  Hall  with  expenses  paid  by  the  Guild. 

Mr.  Freundlich  invited  League  member 
orchestras  to  send  their  local  competition 
winners  to  New  York  (if  they  consider  them 
ready  for  a  New  York  debut)  to  participate 
in  the  annual  Town  Hall  auditions  sponsored 
by  the  Guild. 

BMI  Award  Presented  To 
Jed  Curtis  at  Convention 

Jed  Curtis,  the  youngest  composer  to  re¬ 
ceive  an  award  in  ^e  seventh  annual  Student 
Composers  Award,  a  competition  sponsored  by 
Broadcast  Music,  Inc.  (BMI),  was  present  at 
the  1959  ASOL  national  convention  banquet  in 
Phoenix  to  receive  his  scholarship  and  sub¬ 
sistence  prize  from  BMI  President  Carl  Haver- 
lin,  and  Director  of  Contemporary  Music 
Projects  Oliver  Daniel. 

Young  Mr.  Curtis,  a  17-year-old  senior  at 
Elston  High  School,  Michigan  City,  Indiana, 
received  the  recognition  for  his  Sonata  for 
Flute  and  String  Quartet  and  Rondo  for  Four 
Trombones. 

Mr.  Daniel  annoimced  that  eight  other 
young  student  composers  with  Mr.  Curtis 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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Fort  Wayne,  Indiana, 
Selected  for  1960 
Convention  on 
June  16-17-18 

Locations  for  League  conventions  are  hotly 
contested  these  days  by  orchestras,  city  con¬ 
vention  bureaus,  chambers  of  commerce  and 
hotels  and  the  choice  for  the  1960  convention 
location  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  make. 

Districted  for  the  area  “east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River,”  the 
1%0  convention  attracted  invitations  from 
countless  hotels  and  several  orchestras.  Some 
were  withdrawn  due  to  lack  of  facilities  or 
conflicting  local  activities.  By  December  15, 
1958  (the  deadline  date  for  documenting  a 
convention  invitation),  orchestras  in  three 
communities  had  completed  the  application 
procedure — Akron,  Ohio;  Fort  Wayne,  Indi¬ 
ana;  and  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

Members  of  the  League  board  visited  each 
of  the  communities  and  orchestras  during  the 
spring  months  and  careful  study  was  given  to 
all  matters  involved  in  convention  presenta¬ 
tion.  After  many  hours  of  study,  deliberation 
and  analysis  the  decision  of  the  Board  was  to 
accept  the  invitation  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Phil¬ 
harmonic. 


Composers  pose  after  luncheon  in  their  honor.  Seated  at  piano  are  Alan  Hovhaness  and  Carl 
Anton  Wirth,  Chairman  for  the  Composers  Luncheon. 

Standing,  L  to  r.:  Theodore  Strongin,  Robert  McBride,  William  Bergsma,  Charles  Delaney, 
Robert  Ward,  Louise  Kerr,  Warren  Wirtz,  Theron  Kirk,  John  Vincent,  unidentified, 
Douglas  Moore,  Gunther  Schuller,  Grant  Fletcher,  Leon  Kirchner,  Otto  Luening,  Jed  Curtis. 


felt  that  I  would  rather  merely  have  my  music 
played  and  be  known  that  way,  rather  than 
from  anything  I  might  say.  We  are  so  sur¬ 
rounded  by  words  on  radio,  television  and  in 
newspapers,  magazines  and  other  media  of 
mass  communication  that  one  is  practiodly 
stifled  by  tons  of  endless  talk.  To  me,  the 
sheer  quantity  of  words  has  tended  to  di¬ 
minish  their  value. 

The  same  applies  to  the  numbers  of  words 
written  about  music.  So  much  music  that 
pretends  to  be  profound  is  only  profound  be¬ 
cause  of  the  words  and  the  endless  analytical 
articles  that  are  written  about  it.  We  have  all 
experienced  music  that  sounds  both  insignifi¬ 
cant  and  dull,  but  about  which  tremendously 
impressive  things  are  said.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  to  do  about  music  is  to  listen 
to  it,  to  be  directly  affected  by  it,  rather 
than  read  all  that  is  written  about  it. 

If  we  are  to  build  a  musical  culture  that  is 
really  creative,  the  listener  must  take  an  active 
part,  along  with  the  composer  and  the  per¬ 
former.  My  plea  to  the  listener  is  not  to  be¬ 
lieve  all  that  he  reads,  but  to  trust  to  his  ears. 
He  should  hold  discourse  on  music  more 
suspect  than  the  music  itself.  Just  as  a  com¬ 
poser  must  do,  the  listener  too  must  dare  to 
be  himself.  He  has  little  right  to  ask  com¬ 
posers  to  be  original  if  he  is  not  original  in 
his  own  listening.  He  too  must  stop  being  a 
mere  conformist. 

Today  we  have  the  greatest  possibilities  in 
scope  and  style  of  musical  composition  in  the 
entire  history  of  music.  No  only  do  we  have 
the  whole  sweep  of  music  history  before  us, 
but  also  many  new  inventions  to  enlarge  our 
horizons.  If  a  composer  chooses,  he  can  write 
not  only  according  to  regular  scales  but 
microtonically.  He  can  write  in  the  tempered 
scale  or  in  just  intonation;  according  to  the 
Hindu  scale  of  22  tones  to  the  octave  or, 
fragment  the  octave  into  43  tones. 

As  you  may  know,  I  was  bom  near  Boston 
and  my  family  on  my  father’s  side  was 
Armenian.  However,  it  was  not  through  any 
family  association,  but  entirely  by  accident 
that  I  became  interested  in  ancient  Armenian 
music,  through  the  Armenian  church  in 
Boston. 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 
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Address  by 

Chairman:  Carl  Haveriin 

President,  Broadcast  Music,  Inc. 

It  is  a  most  pleasant  privilege  to  be  chair¬ 
man  of  this  section — “We  Start  With  Music” — 
for  music  begins  with  composer  and  this  al¬ 
lows  me  to  pay  tribute,  on  your  behalf  as  well 
as  my  own — to  the  composers  of  the  past  and 
of  the  present — through  those  composers  pre¬ 
sent  here  today. 

The  whole  proliferating  complex  of  music, 
of  which  this  great  convention  is  but  a  single 
segment,  is  rooted  in  the  composer. 

Publishing,  performing,  teaching,  recording, 
licensing  and  the  manufacturing  of  instru¬ 
ments — are  but  a  few  of  the  elements  that 
exist,  not  as  an  end  in  themselves  (as  some 
of  us  sometimes  seem  to  think),  but  simply  as 
channels  of  inter-communication  between  the 
composer  and  audiences. 

our  joint  obligation  to  serve  the  public 
ii^TO  conununion  with  the  composers  of  the 
past.  But  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  do 
so  should  serve  the  contemporary  compeer 
with  more  than  a  sense  of  obligation — for  it  is 
only  through  them  that  we  may,  in  some  mea¬ 
sure,  share  in  the  creative  process.  To  aid  in 
the  germination,  the  budding  and  finally  the 
full  flowering  of  today’s  composers  is  to  en¬ 
joy,  though  vicariously,  what  Walt  Whitman 
referred  to  as  the  Pleasure  Deific. 

While  acknowledging  our  profound  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  contemporary  composer  it 
would  be  deliquent  of  me,  not  to  stress  the 
grave  difficulties  faced  by  him  in  getting  his 
music  performed.  Only  a  handful  in  the  whole 
world  can  sustain  themselves  by  the  fruits  of 
their  composition  alone,  but  must — ^so  to  speak 
— double  in  brass.  This  inattention  to  their 
welfare  is  at  once  cruel  and,  I,  for  one,  be¬ 
lieve  unnecessary.  Oddly  enough  it  is  the 
rest  of  us,  and  the  general  public,  which  is  the 
really  denied — the  uncompensated.  The  com- 
p^^  impelled  by  his  own  secret  urgings, 
v^H^g  up  from  the  fastness  of  his  emotional 
bS^  persists.  He  persists  against  the  dogma, 
the  fear  of  the  unknown,  the  inherent  pre¬ 
judices  and  the  congenital  laziness  that  is 
arrayed  against  him  by  all  too  many  critics, 
conductors,  performers  and  publishers. 


He  persists  in  the  confidence,  if  not  the 
conrfort,  that  in  some  future  time  his  works, 
though  then  of  coral  made,  will  be  brought  up 
from  full  fathom  five;  to  be  “discovered”  and 
marveled  at  by  the  descendants  of  those  of  us 
who  should  have  recognized  him  today. 

Not  being  a  composer,  I  cannot  of  course 
speak  of  the  effects  of  inattention  upon  the 
mind  of  the  composer  of  his  future  work — but 
as  listeners  I  know  we  shall  all  pay  for  it 
dearly.  In  being  denied  music  of  our  own  time 
we  are  being  denied  a  vital  stimulation.  Being 
cut  off  from  the  creative  stream  of  our  own 
day  certain  of  our  centers  must  atrophy. 

It  is  as  though  for  news  we  should  be 
restricted  to  yester-years’  periodicals;  for 
theater  to  the  plays  of  the  last  century;  for 
books  to  the  Grolier  list. 

You  will  note  that  with  typical  human 
selfishness  I  have  shifted  my  base  from  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  contemporary  composers,  of 
whom  I  am  not  one,  to  a  plea  for  the  con¬ 
temporary  listener,  which  I  am. 

We  start  with  the  mtisic  and  today’s  music, 
as  it  has  in  every  age,  begins  with  today’s 
composer.  What  is  today’s  music?  Is  it  all 
dodecaphonic  and  atonal?  Is  all  serial  music, 
of  necessity  sterile  and  unmelodic — as  some 
people  think?  Is  all  melodic  music — deriva¬ 
tive,  eclectic  and  imitative  as  others  would 
have  it?  Does  the  future  of  American  music 
lie  in  the  extension  of  the  jazz  forms  or  does 
its  new  avatar  loom  in  the  world  of  elec¬ 
tronics? 

The  distinguished  composers  of  the  panel 
and  in  the  audience  will  give  us  their  opinions, 
on  these  and  other  questions,  in  their  prepared 
papers  and  in  the  discussion  period  to  follow. 

(Th«  complet*  texts  at  the  camposers'  remarks  were 
sent  to  all  convention  delegates  by  Broadcast  Music 
Incorporated.) 

Excerpts  from  Address  by 

Alan  Hovhaness 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  it  is  a  com¬ 
poser’s  principal  function  to  compose,  and  not 
to  talk.  When  I  was  first  asked  to  come  to 
Phoenix  I  was  reluctant  to  do  so,  because  I 
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Armenian  music,  however,  is  not  my  major 
interest.  Actually,  my  interest  in  Hindu 
music  antedated  my  preoccupation  with  the 
music  of  Armenia  and  the  Middle  Elast. 

During  the  coming  year,  a  Fulbright  Grant 
will  enable  me  to  visit  India  for  the  first 
time  and  probe  again  into  elements  of  Indian 
music,  both  north  and  south,  digging  more 
deeply  into  the  problems  of  its  melodic  art. 
I  am  not  looking  for  material  to  copy,  but 
rather  to  work  closely  with  Indian  musicians, 
to  explore  melodic  areas  which  have  been 
hitherto  unknown  to  us,  and  which  might 
enrich  our  own  musical  experience  and  ex¬ 
pression. 

While  I  have  long  been  interested  in  the 
Orient  and  will  continue  to  be,  it  is  a  mistake 
for  anyone  to  think  that  my  music  is  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  Orient  or  that  my  primary  con¬ 
cern  is  with  Oriental  idioms.  Much  of  my 
music  is  based  on  classical  forms.  I  am  in¬ 
terested  in  the  strictest  of  disciplines  as  well 
as  in  the  greatest  of  freedom.  I  have  com¬ 
posed  many  canons  and  in  fact,  canons  ap¬ 
pear  frequently  throughout  my  works.  In 
one  instance,  in  a  work  of  mine  entitled 
Ad  Lyram,  there  is  a  triple  canon  for  25  inde¬ 
pendent  voices. 

These  procedures,  as  you  can  readily  see, 
are  a  far  cry  from  any  Orientalism.  The 
fugue  has  to  me  long  been  a  subject  of  con¬ 
siderable  preoccupation.  I  have  written 
simple  fugues  and  also  double  and  quadruple 
fugues,  such  as  those  which  I  have  used  in 
my  “Prelude  and  Quadruple  Fugue”  and  also 
“Mysterious  Mountain.” 

Anyone  who  thinks  of  the  Prelude  and 
Fugue  as  something  belonging  only  to  the 
period  of  Bach  should  investigate  the  vitality 
of  the  form  as  handled  by  composers  in  the 
United  States  today. 

While  I  have  talked  about  polyphony,  and 
scales  and  microtones,  as  well  as  scales  deal¬ 
ing  with  Oriental  semi -tones,  I  have  not  men¬ 
tioned  another  aspect  of  music  in  which  I 
have  long  been  interested.  It  is  modal  music. 
While  I  have  at  times  written  according  to 
strict  modal  patterns,  I  have  preferred,  if 
possible,  not  to  be  inhibited  by  their  restric¬ 
tions,  but  rather  move  more  freely  than  the 
older  modal  concepts  would  permit.  This 
interest  has  resulted  in  polymodalism  —  this 
is,  the  superimposing  of  numerous  modes 
simultaneously.  While  I  am  extremely  in¬ 


terested  in  scales  based  on  pure  intonation, 
which  I  find  possible  only  in  music  for 
strings,  trombones  and  voices,  I  have  compro¬ 
mised  in  music  of  tempered  structure.  It  is 
curious  that  people  who  have  only  heard  a 
few  of  my  works  are  the  ones  who  are  most 
quick  to  label  me  or  to  put  my  work  into  a 
kind  of  pigeonhole.  Many  of  my  works  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  anything  Oriental  are 
referred  to  as  showing  obvious  Oriental  in¬ 
fluences,  which  I  am  sure  would  not  have 
been  found  if  they  had  thought  the  com¬ 
poser’s  name  was  Smith.  It  may  come  as  a 
surprise  to  some  people  to  know  that  I  have 
used  the  12  tone  row  in  writing,  though  I  do 
not  feel  that  this  is  characteristic  of  my  style. 

Just  as  composers  use  various  new  tech¬ 
niques  and  ideas  in  music,  so  it  is  up  to  the 
audience  to  open  its  ears  to  different  ways  of 
doing  things.  I  resent  the  way  in  which 
proponents  of  certain  schools  of  composition 
try  to  impose  their  philosophies  on  students 
and  audiences,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
There  are  too  many  different  ways  of  writ¬ 
ing  to  be  so  dogmatic  about  any  one. 

In  many  academic  areas  we  find  Western 
music  moving  in  a  tighter  and  tighter  direc¬ 
tion.  Anyone  who  has  taught  in  a  university 
or  conservatory,  or  has  acted  as  a  judge  in 
contests,  can  observe  endless  numbers  of 
scores  submitted  by  young  composers  who 
have  remarkable  technical  competence,  but 
no  originality  whatsoever.  Many  scores  look 
like  slightly  varied  carbon  copies  of  a  few 
venerated  models.  Eventually,  these  young 
composers  must  learn  to  be  themselves  if  they 
are  to  be  significant. 

Conductors  too  might  benefit  by  being 
more  original.  There  is  no  need  to  have  the 
same  programs  played  all  over  the  country  — 
in  fact  all  over  the  world.  Originality  in  pro¬ 
gramming  is  as  desirable  as  it  is  in  compos¬ 
ing.  There  is  no  perfect  program  or  one  way 
to  make  a  program. 

We  should  look  for  originality  among  our 
architects.  Many  have  built  buildings  imi¬ 
tating  temples,  palaces,  courts  and  the  like. 
Some  have  built  all-purpose  halls  equally 
good  for  boxing,  poultry  shows,  food  fairs,  op¬ 
eras,  dramas  and  concerts,  and  probably  bad 
for  all  of  them.  How  many  halls  are  made 
just  for  music?  Perhaps  some  day  one  will 
be  built  and  dedicated  to  sound. 

One  could  learn  from  the  wonderful  shapes 
of  instruments  that  make  sounds.  A  hall 
might  be  built  with  a  roof  and  shape  planned 


and  modeled  on  the  principle  of  a  resonator, 
like  a  giant  mandolin  or  oud.  Bells  of  neces¬ 
sary  weight  and  mass  producing  deep  tones 
in  many  pitches  would  hang  suspended  in 
these  music  temples  which  would  be  made 
to  vibrate  by  monstrous  beaters.  The  or¬ 
chestra  of  the  future  would  be  built  into 
temples  dedicated  to  sound,  shaped  like  the 
sitars,  sarangis  or  sarodes  of  India  with  huge 
sound  chambers  and  lofts  containing  myriad 
sympathetic  strings  or  rods  set  to  vibrate  or 
dampened  at  any  moment,  both  singly  and 
in  groups.  Thus  the  music  temple  itself 
would  be  a  beautiful  instrument,  spreading 
shafts  of  perfect  sounds  into  the  imperfect 
night  of  human  existence. 

The  costs  would  be  maintained  by  tourists 
who  would  come  from  all  over  the  world  to 
visit  these  temples  as  they  do  to  see  the 
fantastic  castles  of  the  so  called  “Mad”  King 
of  Bavaria,  mad  only  because  of  being  far 
sighted. 

Why  should  not  the  sound  of  a  hall  change 
for  different  kinds  of  music,  as  well  as  the 
music  itself  changing?  The  architect  may 
learn  that  there  is  no  one  way  to  build 
cert  hall.  So  far,  too  few  have  been^^n 
with  imagination. 

There  is  no  one  way  to  make  music.  There 
are  many.  Audiences  must  open  their  ears 
and  minds  to  all  that  happens  in  music.  It 
is  not  important  to  decide  first  what  one  will 
like  or  dislike,  respond  or  not  respond  to, 
because  a  piece  is  a  12  tone  work,  a  modal 
work,  or  an  Oriental  one.  What  is  important 
is  to  ask  whether  the  music  is  significant, 
whether  it  means  something  to  the  listener 
himself,  and  if  so,  to  have  the  courage  of  one’s 
own  convictions  and  not  be  led  into  believing 
that  it  is  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  according 
to  someone  else’s  judgment. 

I  believe  in  the  limitless  power  of  music. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  limited  to  realms  of  dis¬ 
sonance  or  consonance,  atonality  or  tonality. 
I  believe  in  a  music  with  power  to  move  hu¬ 
man  beings.  Thoreau  has  said:  “If  a  man 
does  not  keep  pace  with  his  companions, 
perhaps  it  is  because  he  hears  a  different 
drummer.  Let  him  keep  step  to  music  which 
he  hears,  however  measured  or  far  awa^^k 

Spirituality  is  music’s  greatest  power^PRl 
the  composer  must  not  be  an  over  refined 
weakling,  but  a  lion  or  a  tiger. 

The  music  of  Orpheus  was  broad  enough 
to  embrace  all  people,  Gods  and  animals.  It 
(Continued  on  Page  5) 


Convention  Registration.  Louis  Krasner,  Cond.  Syracuse  University 
Orchestra  facing  camera  left;  Franz  Bibo,  Cond.  City  Symphony  of 
New  York  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Beckner,  Acting  Administrator,  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Music  Committee  of  the  People-to-People  Program  at  end  of 
table.  Members  of  the  Phoenix  Symphony  Guild  serving  as  registrar 
clerks. 


On  the  trip  to  Taliesin.  Nat  Greenberg  (center),  bassist  and  personnel 
mwager  of  the  Kansas  City  Philharmonic,  and  Philip  Karp,  (right) 
principal  bass  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  apparently  indulge  in  a 
bassists’  disagreement  concerning  direction  (up  bow  vs.  down  bow). 
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was  not  earth  bound,  not  bound  by  intellect¬ 
ual  concepts,  it  had  power  to  descend  into  hell 
and  to  soar  into  heaven.  We  search  for 
higher  music  because  we  dimly  remember  — 
we  strive  for  remembered  bliss. 

Excerpts  from  Address  by 

Gunther  Schuller 

If  I  were  asked  what  I  considered  the  most 
radical  changes  the  American  orchestral  scene 
has  witness^  in  the  last  five  or  ten  years,  I 
would  offer  from  my  vantage  point  as  both 
an  orchestral  player  and  a  composer  these 
three  answers;  the  sudden  rather  tremendous 
shortage  of  string  players,  the  considerably 
increased  acceptance  of  twelve-tone  music 
in  American  orchestral  circles,  and  the  influx 
into  the  concert  repertoire  of  jazz- influenced 
or  at  least  jazz-conscious  compositions. 

Since  I  am  at  a  loss  to  suggest  anything 
other  than  scholarships  and  a  great  deal  of 
financial  encouragement  for  string  players  as 

«tial  solution  to  the  first  problem,  and 
I  am  a  composer  working  in  both  the 
B  tone  and  jazz  idioms,  it  is  perhaps  best 
if  I  limit  my  talk  to  these  latter  two  areas. 
They  concern  me  —  and  I  think  they  should 
concern  all  of  us — because  though  I  feel  there 
is  now  a  greater  awareness  and  acceptance  of 
these  two  musical  concepts,  there  is  also  still 
a  great  deal  of  confusion,  misunderstanding 
and  even  prejudice. 

Some  of  you  may  even  be  shocked  at  my 
throwing  together  into  one  pot,  as  it  were,  the 
conventional  symphonic  repertoire  and  such 
supposedly  opposite  outsiders  as  jazz  and  the 
serial  technique.  Actually  they  are  —  if  one 
takes  an  objective,  realistic  look  at  things  — 
not  only  genuine  valid  musical  expressions  of 
our  time,  but  in  many  ways  complimentary  to 
each  other.  And  above  all,  whether  we  as 
individuals  like  them  or  not  they  are  here  to 
stay.  Perhaps  I  should  define  my  terms;  what 
do  I  mean  by  twelve  tone  music  or  serial 
composition,  and  what  do  I  mean  by  jazz  in¬ 
fluenced  works.  Well,  by  twelve  tone  com- 
paa^ons  I  mean  a  rapidly  growing  body  of 
by  composers,  American  and  otherwise, 
v^^^have  in  varying  degrees  absorbed  the 
stylistic  and  technical  concepts  of  Schoen¬ 
berg,  Webern,  and  Alban  Berg.  And  here  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  that  by  now,  that  is 
June  1959,  the  specific  very  personal  styles  of 
those  three  composers  have  given  way  to  an 
amazing  variety  of  personal  expressions.  For 
a  new  generation  of  composers  has  found 
seemingly  endless  ways  of  broadening  the 
idiom,  of  making  it  more  flexible,  of  taking 
some  of  the  European  specifics  out  of  the 
style,  and  in  some  cases  even  adapting  the 
idiom  to  an  expression  of  American  contemp¬ 
orary  life.  When  a  style  or  an  idiom  has 
the  strength  and  universality  to  express  it¬ 
self  in  that  many  variegated  ways,  it  is  al¬ 
most  certain  to  survive  —  and  perhaps  will 
do  more  than  just  survive.  I  might  add  at 
this  point  that  the  fact  that  both  Igor  Stra¬ 
vinsky  and  Aaron  Copland  have  composed 
serially  conceived  music  in  recent  years  has 
been  another  decisive  factor  in  its  growing 
acceptance.  But  what  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  is  not  so  much  that  we  are  seeing 
the  spread  of  a  “Technique,”  but  rather  that 
this  new  generation  of  atonalists  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  genuine  feeling,  an  ear  for  this 
idiom  —  an  individual  way  of  making  this 
technique  serve  the  music,  elements,  which  in 
the  last  analysis  —  beyond  all  technical  or 
theoretical  considerations  —  are  the  true  cre¬ 
ative  foundation  upon  which  an  enduring  art 
can  be  built.  Every  new  art  expression  or 
new  order,  of  course,  has  to  prove  itself  in 
the  world  of  ideas,  and  the  fact  that  the  var¬ 
ious  atonal  compositional  approaches  are  no 
longer  represented  solely  by  three  bitterly 
controversial  European  composers,  but  by  a 


host  of  composers  with  all  manner  of  back¬ 
grounds  and  temperament  —  this  in  itself 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  musical  idiom 
has  proven  itself  and  will  find  further  ac¬ 
ceptance  with  an  enlightened  public. 

Some  of  you  —  especially  the  more  adven¬ 
turous  among  you  —  might  be  saying;  why 
all  the  fuss  about  twelve-tone  music?  We’ve 
been  programming  it  regularly,  with  consid¬ 
erable  success,  and  have  never  treated  it  any 
differently  than  any  other  music.  Well,  per¬ 
haps  in  many  an  enlightened  musical  center 
the  silly  old  battle  between  the  atonalists  and 
the  neo-classicists  (Schoenberg  and  Stravin¬ 
sky)  has  finally  Jpeen  laid  to  rest.  But  time 
was  —  and  really  not  so  long  ago  —  that  to 
program  a  work  by  Webern,  for  example,  in¬ 
volved  the  risk  of  incurring  the  wrath  or 
ridicule  of  your  audience  and  the  next  day  a 
thorough  going  over  by  the  press.  Within  the 
last  three  years,  however  —  to  show  how 
radically  things  can  change  —  hardly  one  of 
the  major  orchestras  has  failed  to  perform  a 
work  by  Webern,  and  in  all  cases  to  the  voci¬ 
ferous  acclaim  of  the  critics.  There  is  even 
a  highly  successful  ballet  playing  in  New 
York  right  now,  a  ballet  by  Martha  Graham 
and  George  Balanchine  set  to  the  music  of 
Webern,  which  was  until  now  considered  the 
most  undanceable  music  ever  written. 

Incidentally,  comparing  the  incredibly 
biased,  indignant  reviews  of  Webern  perform¬ 
ances  10  to  20  years  ago  with  his  present  criti¬ 
cal  acclaim,  is  very  enlightening  and  some¬ 
times  highly  amusing.  It  follows  the  usual 
pattern;  yesterday’s  enfant  terrible  has  be¬ 
come  today’s  hero. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  interested  in 
furthering  musical  tolerance,  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  furthering  music  other  than  the 
stereotyped  concert  repertoire  of  nineteenth 
century  romanticism,  may  I  suggest  that  as 
far  as  twelve  tone  music  is  concerned,  it  is 
high  time  that  we  de-emphasize  the  supposed 
difficulty  of  the  idiom,  and  de-emphasize  the 
word  technique  in  the  phrases  “twelve  tone 
technique”  or  “serial  technique.”  Let  me  as¬ 
sure  you  that,  by  and  large,  no  composer 
worth  talking  about  consciously  or  purposely 
writes  difficult  music,  and  no  composer  worth 
talking  about  lets  a  technique  dominate  his 
music.  The  future  remembers  only  those 
musical  creations  which  are  able  to  transcend 
the  academics  of  a  technique  —  this  was  al¬ 
ways  true,  whether  we’re  speaking  of  the  iso¬ 
rhythmic  motets  of  the  fifteenth  century  or 
eighteenth  century  baroque  conventions,  or 
what  have  you  —  and  it  is  still  true  today. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  music  is  primar¬ 
ily  for  the  ear,  not  the  eye.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  many  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 
past  do  not  have  their  technical  or  intellectual 
complexities.  Anyone  interested  in  this  might 
do  well  to  analyse,  for  instance,  a  Brahms 
symphony,  and  they  will  find  endless  ex¬ 
amples  of  brilliant  thematic  or  motivic  mani¬ 
pulation,  all  sorts  of  compositional  tricks, 
devices  and  private  games.  And  yet  we  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  think  of  Brahms  as  mechanical, 
cerebral  or  overly  complex.  His  music  is,  in 
fact,  the  height  of  musical  inspiration,  com¬ 
bining  in  an  ingenious  blend  both  emotional 
and  intellectual  qualities.  And  as  for  the 
problem  of  difficulty,  isn’t  this  almost  entirely 
a  relative  matter?  What  was  considered  im¬ 
possible  by  musicians  fifty  years  ago,  is  only 
moderately  difficult  today,  and  in  another 
thirty  years  will  probably  be  an  accepted 
part  of  the  musical  language.  So,  the  relative 
difficulty  and  complexity  of  contemporary 
music  are  elements  which  are  there  only  to 
the  extent  that  we  allow  them  to  be  there. 
And  I  can  see  absolutely  no  value  in  telling 
an  audience  in  program  notes  or  lectures 
before  concerts  every  time  a  twelve  tone  piece 
makes  its  appearance,  that  this  is  supposed 
to  be  difficult  and  highly  complex  music.  It 
only  serves  to  prejudice  an  audience  one  way 
or  the  other.  A  composition  will  not  be  a 


masterpiece  because  it  is  written  in  such  and 
such  a  technique.  Obviously  it  will  be  a 
masterpiece  only  if  it  is  of  superior  quality. 
Being  written  in  the  twelve  tone  method,  or 
any  other  method,  will  not  guarantee  that  a 
work  is  either  bad  or  good!  Mentioning  that 
a  piece  is  twelve  tone,  not  only  serves  to 
divide  the  audience  into  pros  and  cons,  but 
actually  prevents  the  audience  from  hearing 
the  piece  for  what  it  is  supposed  to  be  — 
namely  music,  and  not  a  technique! 

The  extent  to  which  prejudice  and  prior 
knowledge  of  a  work’s  alleged  problematic 
nature  can  prevent  a  natural  response  to  that 
work  was  rather  pointedly  demonstrated  by 
the  reaction  at  a  children’s  concert  to  a  piece 
of  mine  written  specifically  for  that  concert. 
The  audience  consisted  of  children  all  be¬ 
tween  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age,  and  three 
or  four  teachers.  The  piece,  I  should  add, 
made  no  concessions  musically  except  that  it 
was  kept  very  short,  about  four  minutes  in 
duration.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  perform¬ 
ance  the  children  were  asked  to  volunteer 
stories  or  what  they  had  visualized  during 
the  playing  of  the  music.  The  children,  by 
and  large,  listened  intently  and  their  subse¬ 
quent  stories  —  as  divergent  as  they  were  in 
detail  —  showed  an  amazing  over-all  par¬ 
allel  to  the  form  and  outward  characteristics 
of  my  piece.  The  children  had  obviously 
taken  the  sounds  of  the  music  for  what  they 
were  —  namely  musical  sounds,  and  then  had 
formed  visual  images  accordingly.  The  only 
people  thoroughly  puzzled  by  the  piece  were 
the  teachers  who  shook  their  heads  in  dis¬ 
may  and  bewilderment.  They  knew  that  this 
music,  being  dissonant,  atonal,  even  twelve 
tone,  and  so  on,  was  too  difficult  to  compre¬ 
hend  on  first  hearing. 

To  sum  up  this  point  then;  let  us  judge 
music  by  its  intrinsic  quality,  not  by  what 
category  or  idiom  it  is  supposed  to  belong 
to.  And  let  us  not  remove  all  possibilities  of 
enjoyment  by  psychologically  condemning  a 
work  before  having  heard  it.  And  of  course, 
all  these  points  apply  to  my  other  point  of 
contention  —  jazz. 

Now,  here  I  must  really  define  my  terms, 
because  I  have  found  through  many  years  of 
being  involved  with  this  music,  that  jazz 
seems  to  be  something  else  for  every  indi¬ 
vidual.  To  some  it  is  Elvis  Presley,  to  others 
it  is  the  top  forty,  to  still  others  it  is  the 
dance  music  of  Guy  Lombardo,  and  to  a  few 
it  is  what  it  really  is,  an  indigenous  American 
musical  expression  which  has  revived  the  art 
of  improvisation  in  music. 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 


Orchestras  from  the  East  to  the  West:  I.  to  r. 
Cecil  Drinker,  Mgr.,  Portland  Symphony, 
Maine;  Helen  M.  Thompson,  League  Exec. 
Sec’y.;  Willem  Bertsch,  Cond.,  New  West¬ 
minster  Symphony,  Vancouver;  Genevieve 
Fisher,  Mgr.,  Honolulu  Symphony. 
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CONVENTION  ISSUE 


Youth  Concert  Programming 


Chairman; 

William  C.  Hartshorn,  Supervisor  of  Music 
Education,  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion 

Panel: 

Miss  Kathryn  Bloom,  Arts  Consultant,  As¬ 
sociation  of  Junior  Leagues  of  America 

Mrs.  George  Kish,  Vice  President,  Con¬ 
necticut  Symphony 

James  Christian  Pfohl,  Jacksonville  Sym¬ 
phony 

“If  concerts  for  children  have  to  be  given 
on  out-of-school  time,  it  is  a  reflection  on  the 
schools  in  the  community,”  said  Los  Angeles 
Supervisor  of  Music  Education,  William  C. 
Hartshorn  in  introducing  the  panel  discussion 
on  Youth  Concert  Programming.  “The  reper¬ 
toire  of  the  concerts  become  school  curricu¬ 
lum,  and  each  child  is  better  off  for  having 
heard  the  recordings  and  pre-concert  instruc¬ 
tional  materials  even  if  he  does  not  attend  the 
concerts.” 

“However,”  he  continued,  “if  concerts  are 
to  be  given  on  school  time,  there  must  be 
quality  of  repertoire  and  performance.  No 
one  can  say  what  MUST  be  played,  for  the 
repertoire  cannot  be  limited.  Each  child  can 
listen  in  his  own  way,  and  what  each  child 
gets  is  different  at  all  ages.  He  may  listen  to 
the  same  composition  at  many  different  times 
in  his  educational  career,  and  each  time  he 
will  hear  something  new  and  relatively  un¬ 
heard  before.” 

Mr.  Hartshorn  who  supervises  the  musical 
activities  of  420  schools  in  820  square  miles 
of  territory,  pointed  out  that  in  any  com- 
mxmity  the  symphony  orchestra  should  be  the 
hub  of  musical  activity  and  it  is  the  function 
of  people  in  education  to  bring  into  the  school 
whatever  is  best  musically  in  the  community. 

Educators  also  have  the  responsibility,  he 
said,  of  being  selective,  but  whatever  is  best. 


educators  should  use.  To  have  educational 
validity,  music  that  is  appropriate  for  the 
orchestra  to  take  seriously  is  suitable  for  pre¬ 
sentation  to  children. 

“The  average  person  under-estimates  the 
range  of  comprehension  of  children,”  stressed 
Mr.  Hartshorn  and  members  of  the  panel 
agreed.  “The  music  should  present  a  concept 
which  is  within  the  range  of  the  children’s 
understanding  but  not  so  far  beyond  that  they 
cannot  reach  it .  .  .  nor  should  a  program  ever 
be  without  any  challenge.  The  direction  of 
the  program  gives  it  validity.  Children  may  be 
pointed  to  understanding  of  themes  and  varia¬ 
tions,  for  instance,  and  can  listen  to  “Pop  Goes 
the  Weasel”  and  Beethoven’s  “Eroica”  with 
appreciation  and  understanding.” 

Concerts  for  children  establish  a  two-way 
street  between  school  and  orchestra,  he  con¬ 
cluded.  There  is  an  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  school  to  prepare  children  for  what  they 
ere  to  hear  through  use  of  records,  and  school- 
developed  instructional  materials.  The  orches¬ 
tra  also  has  a  right  to  expect  the  school  to 
understand  its  point  of  view. 

Mrs.  Kish  described  the  Saturday  youth 
concerts  presented  by  the  Connecticut  Sym¬ 
phony  and  was  asked  how  children  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  concerts  presented  on  out-of-school 
time. 

She  explained  that  only  children  who 
wanted  to  hear  the  music  went  to  the  con¬ 
certs,  and  in  some  instances  only  a  few  child¬ 
ren  from  some  cooperating  schools  over  a  wide 
area  attend  the  concerts.  Teachers  did  not 
think  it  feasible  to  undertake  pre-concert  ori¬ 
entation  for  only  a  handful  of  children,  so  the 
burden  of  instruction  fell  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  conductor  at  the  concert. 

Assistance  available  from  Junior  League 
members  was  described  by  Miss  Bloom  who 
cited  many  communities  in  which  Junior 
League  members  had  pre-concert  instructional 


classes  of  their  own  and  then  went  into  schools 
and  classrooms  with  recordings,  taped  excerpts 
from  concert  programs,  and  stories  of  the 
compositions  which  they  told  to  the  children. 

“League  members  never  usurp  the  teacher 
in  this  service,”  she  said.  “No  volunteer  ever 
takes  on  a  job  for  which  there  is  a  paid 
worker,  but  in  many  communities.  League 
members  are  asked  to  develop  an  activities 
program  to  assist  teachers  in  preparing  the 
children  for  youth  concerts.  One  of  the  pleas¬ 
ant  parts  of  this  job  is  that  League  members 
often  learn  a  great  deal  about  the  music 
through  preparing  themselves  to  talk  to  the 
children,  and  their  own  personal  interest  in 
the  symphony  is  stimulated.” 

Mr.  Pfohl  commended  the  Junior  League  in 
Jacksonville  for  its  assistance  in  youth  con¬ 
certs  presented  by  his  orchestra,  and  he 
pointed  out  that  successful  concerts  for  child¬ 
ren  should  have  logical  sequence  and  should 
be  planned  step  by  step  in  a  systematio^^^ 
by  the  conductor  who  should  keep  in  19r1 
the  previous  musical  experience  of  the  child¬ 
ren,  what  he  intends  to  present  over  a  stated 
length  of  time,  the  age  of  his  audience,  and 
theii  musical  readiness  to  listen  to  his  pro¬ 
gram. 

Participation  by  children  in  some  part  of 
the  program  is  desirable,  said  Mr.  Pfohl. 

“Children  recognize  form,  and  preparation 
hinges  on  presentation  of  the  jorm,”  said  Mr. 
Hartshorn.  “Children  often  say  they  don’t 
understand  the  music — from  there  it  is  easy 
for  them  to  say  that  since  they  don’t  under¬ 
stand  it,  they  don’t  like  it;  if  they  don’t  like 
it,  it  isn’t  any  good. 

“Children  respond  to  music  with  their  minds 
and  their  feelings,  and  contact  with  smaller 
groups  in  musical  performance,  such  as  cham¬ 
ber  music  concerts  in  individual  schools,  is 
very  effective.” 

Miss  Bloom  also  emphasized  that  children 
have  abilities  beyond  the  usual  layman’s^H^ 
mate  and  pointi^  to  League  experien^H|i 
museum  activities  for  children  as  basis^or 
her  viewpoint  Programming  with  purpose 
and  adeqviate  preparation  could  challenge 
children  to  remarkable  achievements. 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


At  The  ^^Tune-lJp*’  Party 


Peter  Nicoloff,  Cond.,  La  Jolla  Civic  Orchestra,  Calif.,  and  members  of 
symphony  womens  associations  of  the  Southwestern  Area  whose 
organizations  were  hosts  for  the  “Tune-Up”  Party. 


Youth  Concert  Programming  Panel:  1.  to  r.  Mrs.  George  Kish,  Vi 
Pres.,  Connecticut  Symphony;  William  C.  Hartshorn,  Supervisor,  Mu 
Education,  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Education;  KaAryn  Bloom,  Al„ 
Consultant,  Association  of  Junior  I.eague  of  America;  James  Christian 
Pfohl,  Cond.,  Jacksonville  Symphony,  Fla.,  and  Music  Director,  Bre¬ 
vard  Music  Foundation,  N.  C. 
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(Continued  from  Page  6) 

From  the  floor,  there  were  several  comments 
and  suggestions  on  ways  children  might  be 
interested  in  music  and  going  to  concerts,  and 
several  opinions  were  offered  on  the  promo¬ 
tional  value  of  small  groups  appearing  in 
schools  before  the  concerts. 

“In  the  initial  stages,  interest  in  symphony 
music  may  be  developed  by  many  varied 
means,”  summed  up  Conductor  Lauris  Jones 
of  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra,  “but  in  the  last  analysis,  the  orchestra 
is  the  instrument  which  develops  the  music, 
and  the  music  is  the  reason  the  orchestra 
exists.” 

He  pointed  out  that  some  people  have  found 
some  fault  with  the  “captive”  audience  idea 
for  youth  concerts  but  those  same  critics  do 
not  expect  boys  and  girls  to  develop  standards 
of  their  own  in  academic  subjects.  Few  child¬ 
ren,  on  their  own  would  map  out  a  program 
of  work  in  arithmetic,  history,  or  geography, 
and  the  school  takes  care  of  the  child’s  in- 
aU|||v  to  plan  for  himself  and  sets  up  courses 
o^^Bdy  and  standards  of  expected  achieve- 
me^  Why,  then,  should  children  be  expected 
to  explore  standards  of  art  on  their  own? 
Education  has  an  obligation  to  train  young 
people,  and  if  music  is  important  in  the  lives 
of  some  people,  then  it  has  importance  to 
everyone. 

Several  youth  concert  programs  taken  at 
random  from  concerts  played  by  major  and 
conununity  orchestras  in  recent  years  were 
examined  by  the  panel  and  mem^rs  of  the 
audience. 

The  most  frequent  criticism  was  that  most 
of  the  sample  programs  were  too  long,  and 
seemed  to  lack  focus  and  point. 

Several  conductors  in  the  audience  said  they 
felt  presentation  of  soloists  and  non -orchestral 
instruments  (piano,  for  one)  was  a  waste  of 
orchestra  time,  and  since  the  concert  was 
orchestral  the  orchestra  should  play.  Mr. 
Hartshorn  expressed  some  reservation  whether 
audience  participation  was  desirable  or  even 
ne^ssary.  Program  length  and  length  of  in- 
dj^Hal  compositions  (or  parts  thereof)  de- 
pl^^on  audience,  composition,  and  prepara¬ 
tion. 

“Appeal  to  yoimg  people  on  a  high  level,” 
said  Mr.  Hartshorn  concluding  the  discussion, 
“and  they  will  respond  on  an  equally  high 
level.” 


Symphony  Orchestra 
Promotion 

Speaker:  Henry  Peltier,  Manager 

Wichita  (Kansas)  Symphony 

ASOL  national  convention-goers,  always 
eager  to  learn  of  successful  symphony  orches¬ 
tra  promotion  schemes,  heard  Wichita  (Kan¬ 
sas)  Symphony  Orchestra  Manager  Henry 
Peltier  describe  a  variety  of  promotional  ideas 
which  help  “seH”^the  orchestra  to  his  com¬ 
munity  and  make  a  budget  of  $103,500  pos¬ 
sible. 

According  to  Mr.  Peltier,  the  breakfast 
table  is  a  good  place  to  start  selling  the  sym¬ 
phony,  and  pictures  of  symphony  concert 
artists  on  about  seven  million  cartons  of  milk 
distributed  in  the  Wichita  area  during  the  last 
concert  season  took  the  orchestra’s  “story” 
into  practically  every  Wichita  home. 

“Let  four  people  sit  down  to  breakfast  with 
a  two-quart  carton  of  milk  in  front  of  them 
and  they  can’t  help  seeing  pictiu-es  of  our 
artists  on  one  of  the  carton’s  panek,”  he  said. 
“Even  if  the  carton  does  not  go  to  the  table, 
practically  every  member  of  the  family  sees 
and  reads  our  material.” 

A  milk  dktributor  supplied  the  advertising 
free  to  the  symphony  association  which  main¬ 
tains  a  metropolitan  orchestra  and  two  youth 
orchestras. 

During  the  coming  season,  Wichita  grocery 
store  shoppers  will  get  word  of  the  Wichita 
Symphony  through  imprinting  on  paper  bags, 
courtesy  of  the  bag  manufacturers. 

“No  single  admission  tickets  for  Wichita 
Symphony  concerts  are  sold,”  said  Mr.  Pel- 
tier,”  and  the  house  for  each  pair  of  concerts 
k  usually  sold-out  on  a  season  ticket  bask. 
As  an  aid  in  the  season  ticket  campaign,  seven 
Wichita  department  stores  make  their  charge 
account  facilities  available  to  the  symphony, 
and  subscribers  may  charge  season  tickets  to 
symphony  concerts  to  their  regular  charge 
accounts  in  cooperating  stores.” 

Activities  of  young  musicians  And  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding  from  Mr.  Peltier  and 
Conductor  James  P.  Robertson  who  put  up 
their  own  funds  to  sponsor  one  of  their  youth 
orchestra  musicians  as  the  city’s  Soap  Box 


The  "Tune-Up"  Party 

There  was  a  time  in  League  Convention 
history  when  Wednesday  night  preceeding  the 
convention  was  a  lonely  occasion  for  many 
people.  Those  attending  a  convention  the 
first  time  could  only  look  on  in  envy  as 
former  convention  goers  shouted  greetings  to 
old  friends — and  disai^ared  for  a  chat  over 
coffee  or  spirits.  'Die  newcomers  sat  in  the 
hotel  lobby — alone — or  withdrew  to  their 
rooms.  League  board  members  were  too 
busy  with  committee  work  and  board  meetings 
to  play  the  part  of  gracious  hosts  and  greeters. 

This  state  of  affairs  came  to  an  end  at  the 
Sioux  City  Convention  (1957)  whai  Mrs. 
Kathryn  Graham,  Convention  Chairman,  in¬ 
vited  the  orchesti^  and  women’s  associations 
of  that  entire  area  to  join  together  in  present¬ 
ing  a  Wednesday  ni^t,  informal,  welcoming 
party.  It  proved  to  be  one  of  the  finest  addi¬ 
tions  ever  made  to  convention  activities.  The 
ingredients  were  simple — sincere  hospitality 
from  the  area  organizations,  a  large  room  for 
endless  chatting,  and  simple  refreshments. 

At  the  Nashville  Convention  in  1958,  the 
Southeastern  Area  orchestras  presented  the 
second  welcoming  party. 

Thk  year  in  Phoenix,  nine  orchestras  and 
symphony  women’s  associations  frmn  the 
^uthwestem  Area  were  hosts  for  the  Wed¬ 
nesday  night  “Tune-up”  Party.  In  order  to 
really  convince  the  vkitors  that  they  had 
come  to  the  Great  Southwest,  a  strolling 
Mexican  band  i^ayed  intermittently  dxuing 
the  evenL'.^.  Host  organizations  for  the  party 
were  LaJolla  Civic  Orchestra,  Calif.;  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic  and  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Symphony  Association;  Pasadena  Sym¬ 
phony  Association;  Phoenix  Symphony  A^- 
ciation  and  Guild;  San  Diego  Symphony  As¬ 
sociation;  San  Fernando  Valley  Ssnnphony, 
Calif.;  San  Gabriel  Valley  Symphony  Associa¬ 
tion,  Calif.;  Tucson  Symphony  Society,  Ariz.; 
and  Utah  Symphony  Orchestra.  Frederick  H. 
Lowry,  Manager,  Tucson  Symphony,  and  Mrs. 
Lowry  served  as  chairmen  for  the  party. 

Derby  entrant.  The  surplus  from  the  black 
side  of  the  season’s  ledger  was  put  in  an 
endowment  hmd  for  encouragement  of  musi¬ 
cal  activities  among  young  musicians. 

“The  current  big  project  of  the  Wichita 
Symphony  Association  k  a  commimity  audi¬ 
torium,”  said  Mr.  Peltier,  “and  plans  for  the 
building  are  already  on  the  drawing  board.” 


Tunning-Up  the  Easterners.  Pimch  is  served  to  Ross  Parmenter, 
Music  Mitor,  New  York  Times;  Arthur  Bennett  Lipkin,  Conductor, 
Birmingham  Symphony;  and  John  Edwards,  League  President  and 
Mgr.,  Pittsburf^  Symphony. 


Seated  at  table:  Mrs.  William  Young,  Mgr.,  Pasadena  Symphony; 
John  Owen  Ward,  Mgr.,  Music  Dept.  Oxford  University  Press;  Mrs. 
Ward;  Robert  Ward,  Composer  and  Managing  Editor,  Galaxy  Press. 
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Symphony  Women*s  Association 


Luncheon 

Chairman: 

Mrs.  D.  W.  Hendrickson,  Wichita  Symphony 
Wonwn’s  Association 

Guest  Speaker: 

Dr.  Douglas  Moore,  Composer,  “Western 
Legend  into  Opera” 

After  welcoming  the  guests,  Mrs.  Hendrick¬ 
son  introduced  Mrs.  G.  Robert  Herberger  of 
the  Phoenix  Women’s  Committee  who  ex¬ 
tended  a  warm  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  host 
city. 

Also  introduced  to  luncheon  guests  were 
League  Executive  Secretary  Mrs.  Helen  M. 
Thompson,  League  President  John  S.  Edwards 
and  among  distinguished  guests  Mrs.  Serge 
Koussevitsky,  Mrs.  James  Patrick,  wife  of  the 
president  of  the  Phoenix  Symphony,  Mrs.  Fred 
Blair  Townsend,  chairman  of  the  luncheon 
committee  and  past  president  of  the  Phoenix 
Women’s  Guild,  and  Mrs.  Guy  Taylor,  wife 
of  the  conductor  of  the  Phoenix  Symphony. 

Mrs.  Hendrickson  then  introduced  the 
luncheon  speaker,  Dr.  Douglas  Moore,  the 
MacDowell  Professor  at  Columbia  University, 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  ASCAP, 
composer  of  the  opera  “The  Legend  of  Baby 
Doe”  with  John  LaTouche  as  librettist. 

Dr.  Moore  told  his  rapt  audience  of  his 
search  for  a  libretto  full  of  strength,  emotion, 
and  truth  of  characterization  as  a  libretto  must 
be  and  his  chance  reading  in  a  1935  Colorado 
newspaper  story  of  the  finding  of  the  body  of 
a  78-year  old  woman  who  had  frozen  to  death 
in  a  small  miner’s  shack  in  Leadville,  Colo¬ 
rado,  According  to  the  newspaper,  the  woman 
was  Baby  Doe  Tabor,  widow  of  the  once 
richest  man  in  Colorado  at  whose  wedding  in 
Washington  a  President  of  the  United  States 
had  danced. 

Some  years  later  Dr.  Moore  was  commis¬ 
sioned  to  write  an  opera  for  Central  City,  and 
the  fabulous  story  of  Baby  Doe  was  unfolded. 

In  telling  the  true  story  of  Baby  Doe,  Dr. 
Moore  stressed  the  character  values  in  such  a 
way  that  the  audience  could  see  the  conflicts, 
contrasts,  emotional  unheavals,  ethical  truth 
and  poetic  justice  inherent  in  the  situation. 


On  the  whole,  said  Dr.  Moore,  the  opera  fol¬ 
lowed  the  actual  events — the  fantastic  rise  of 
Horace  Tabor  from  storekeeper  to  millionaire 
from  Matchless  Mine  silver,  the  tireless  labor 
and  devotion  of  his  first  wife  Augusta,  Tabor’s 
desire  to  live  in  a  fashion  suitable  to  a  mil¬ 
lionaire  and  Augusta’s  inability  to  adjust  to 
such  a  life,  the  advent  of  Baby  Doe  and  her 
romance  for  Tabor,  the  divorce  of  the  Tabors, 
the  melodramatic  Washington  wedding  of 
Tabor  and  Baby  Doe  attended  by  President 
Chester  A.  Arthur,  the  ostracisim  of  Baby  Doe 
by  the  Denver  matrons,  the  misfortunes  of 
Tabor,  and  Baby  Doe’s  love  and  devotion  to 
penniless  Tabor  for  whom  she  even  took  in 
washing  to  support  in  his  last  days. 

Dr.  Moore  spoke  of  the  fidelity  of  the  opera 
to  the  historical  facts  and  illustrated  the  vari- 
ovis  ways  in  which  the  historical  facts  of  the 
story  were  treated  for  heightened  dramatic 
effect. 

Subject:  Women's  Association's 
Fund-raising  Projects 

Chairman: 

Mrs.  D.  W.  Hendrickson,  Wichita  Symphony 
Women’s  Association 

Before  the  Convention,  questionnaires  on 
fund-raising  projects  were  sent  out  by  the 
League;  thirty-five  were  returned  wiA  in¬ 
teresting  and  imusual  information  on  various 
projects,  representative  of  the  many  accom¬ 
plishments  of  Wmnen’s  Committees  throughout 
the  country.  The  following  were  selected  for 
elaboration  at  the  Phoenix  Convention: 

1.  Peacock  Ball 

Speaker:  Mrs.  George  Gillespie,  President, 
Phoenix  Symphony  Guild 

Each  year  the  Phoenix  Symphony  Guild  has 
held  a  glittering  ball  late  in  April  as  a  finale 
to  the  season — a  sitdown  dinner  with  500 
guests  at  $25.00  per  couple.  In  the  past  these 
fimctions  were  very  successfvil  social  occasions 
but  netted  a  maximum  of  $2,000. 

This  past  year  a  new  idea  was  added  to  the 
format,  and  99  per  cent  of  the  net — $19,640.00 
came  ^om  one  soiu'ce.  The  Guild  obtained 
250  patrons  who  gave  $100  each.  In  return  for 
this  “donation”,  each  patron  received  chances 
on  a  Cadillac  (purchased  at  cost)  and  two 
cash  prizes  of  $1M  and  $100.  Patrons  were  ap¬ 
proached  without  high-pressure  on  the  basis 
of  their  interest  in  symphony  work  and  on  the 
very  good  possibility  of  winning  the  Cadillac, 
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since  it  was  limited  to  only  250  chances.  The 
financial  support  was  magnificent,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  a  wonderful  evening  of  dancing  to 
two  orchestras  was  added  the  great  excitement 
of  drawing  for  the  prizes. 

2.  Swimming  Pool  Tour 

Speaker:  Mrs.  Burks  Jeter,  President, 
Wichita  Symphemy  Women’s  Association 

A  tour  of  twelve  swimming  pools  in  Wichita 
last  year  was  successful  in  netting  $1,650,  and 
so  many  ideas  were  gleaned  from  the  experi¬ 
ence  it  has  been  decided  to  repeat  the  project 
this  year  with  much  elaboration. 

To  be  held  in  July  and  entitled  “A  Mid¬ 
summer’s  Ni^t  Festival”,  the  tour  this  year 
will  show  only  seven  glamorous  pools.  Tickets 
will  be  $1.50  with  children  under  twelve  ad¬ 
mitted  free,  the  tour  will  last  three  hours  in 
the  evening. 

Though  the  number  of  pools  is  less  than 
formerly,  each  pool  will  be  beautifully  decor¬ 
ated  by  professional  florists  in  a  different  in¬ 
ternational  theme — French,  Japanese,  Hawai¬ 
ian,  Latin-American,  German,  Western,  and 
American.  Hostesses  and  teenage  ticket-t^^rs 
will  be  in  costume;  Hawaiian  pimch 
served,  and  there  will  be  two  door  pHes 
carrying  out  the  theme  at  each  pool.  Prizes 
have  b^n  donated  by  local  merchants. 

There  will  be  at  least  two  entertainment 
acts  at  each  pool  with  performances  con¬ 
tinuous  throughout  the  evening.  Square 
dancers,  an  underwater  escape  artist,  a  style 
show  with  professional  models,  a  children’s 
style  show,  a  local  TV  organist,  a  barbershop 
quartet,  a  diving  exhibition,  strolling  accor¬ 
dionist,  sketches  by  an  arti^  and  the  Sym¬ 
phony  Pops  orchestra  will  be  seen  and  heard. 
The  Wichita  Dance  Association  is  co-operating 
by  presenting  Hawaiian  and  Latin-American 
dance  exhibitions,  and  the  Swim  Club  is  pre¬ 
senting  a  water  ballet. 

Maps  of  the  tour  will  be  distributed  at  each 
pool  to  expedite  travel. 

Tickets  have  been  issued  to  the  members  of 
the  Women’s  Association  and  board  members, 
local  airplane  factories,  and  will  be  sold  by 
florists  and  merchants  donating  their  goods 
and  services. 

Though  it  is  hoped  that  the  weather  wHf^e 
as  good  as  last  year,  the  possibility  of  raimm- 
surance  is  being  explored. 

Exceedingly  good  publicity  is  given  by 
newspapers  because  of  the  scarcity  of  club 
news  during  the  summer. 

Expenses  for  this  project  are  extremely  low, 
since  prizes,  florists  decorations,  and  all  enter¬ 
tainment  is  donated. 

3.  Pyramid  Coffee 

Speaker:  Mrs.  Carl  Lambooy,  President, 
Omaha  Symphony  Women’s  Guild 

This  project  was  undertaken  to  raise  money 
for  the  Youth  Orchestra  and  also  to  interest  a 
great  many  not  always  reached  through  other 
projects.  In  addition  to  the  success  of  the 
coffee,  250  additional  women  were  added  to 
the  roster  of  the  Women’s  Guild. 

In  essence  the  plan  worked  in  this  way: 
eight  key  women  were  chosen;  each  invited 
ten  guests  who  in  turned  had  ten  guests  who 
in  turn  had  five — all  donating  $1.(M.  Ideally 
accomplished,  each  key  woman  was  thus  re¬ 
sponsible  for  $611  (a  total  of  $4,288).  In 
Omaha  an  amazing  82  per  of  this  goal  was 
realized. 

A  Pyramid  Secretary  was  assigned  to  each 
two  key  women,  and  she  was  responsible  for 
seeing  that  each  woman  gave  her  coffee  (or 
luncheon  or  tea)  according  to  schedule 
throughout  the  six  weeks  period  of  the  proj¬ 
ect.  ^ch  hostess  was  asked  to  send  in  a 
list  of  her  guests  quickly,  and  these  lists  were 
screened  by  the  secretary  for  possible  duplica¬ 
tions.  The  idea  was  that  many  new  people 
would  be  included  in  the  “pyramid”. 

(Continued  on  Page  9) 
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At  most  coffees  there  was  a  guest  speaker 
obtained  from  Guild  and  Symphony  Board 
members  who  acquainted  the  guests  with  the 
Youth  Orchestra  and  various  symphony  acti¬ 
vities. 

In  addition  to  $3,500  given  to  the  youth 
Orchestra  and  the  new  members  added  to  the 
Guild,  the  coffees  stimulated  much  new  inter¬ 
est  in  the  orchestra  throughout  the  city. 

4.  Program  Advertising 

Speaker:  Mrs.  Carl  Lambooy,  President, 
Omaha  Symphcmy  Women’s  Guild 

Last  year  the  Omaha  Women’s  Guild  was 
responsible  for  obtaining  seventy  pages  of  the 
193  program  ads  at  a  net  profit  of  $5,782.00. 

This  year  the  entire  format  is  to  be  changed 
with  the  hope  of  increasing  revenue  to  at 
least  $11,500  and  increasing  the  number  of  new 
advertisers. 

^^enter  section  of  foiu*  double  pages  will 
b^Bld  with  premium  ads  at  a  higher  rate. 
if^Pavertisers  in  this  section  will  be  changed 
with  each  concert. 

Twenty  men  are  assigned  to  obtain  renewal 
ads  and  twenty-five  women  are  responsible 
for  working  on  the  layout  of  the  programs  and 
obtaining  new  advertisers  through  round-table 
discussions  for  suggestions  of  new  prospects, 
use  of  telephone  book  and  scanning  old  pro¬ 
grams.  There  also  will  be  a  contest  entered 
by  commercial  artists  to  choose  a  new  cover 
for  the  program.  Pictures  entered  by  the 
artists  will  be  framed  and  sold  at  the  first 
concert. 


5.  An  Evening  in  Vienna 

Mrs.  Hugh  EL  McCreery,  Manager,  Seattle 
Symphony  Orchestra 

Seattle  has  twenty-five  neighborhood  groups 
called  Symphony  Leagues  in  addition  to  the 
Symphony  Women’s  Committee.  Elach  League 
has  its  own  money-making  project  yearly  in 
addition  to  helping  on  the  various  Women’s 
Committee  projects. 

the  interesting  projects  this  year  was 
anQEvening  in  a  Cc^ee  Garden  in  Old 
Vienna”  suggested  and  directed  by  a  very 
talented  woman  with  an  Austrian  background. 

About  700  people  attended  this  affair  held  in 
a  hall  with  a  stage.  Tickets  were  $2.50  each; 
about  forty  waitresses  were  dressed  in  appro¬ 
priate  costumes  and  tables  were  covered  with 
checkered  cloths. 


The  first  half  of  the  program  was  a  one-act 
comic  opera  with  a  wonderful  puppet  show 
and  excellent  soloists.  Wine  was  served 
throughout  the  evening.  During  intermission 
apple  strudel  and  coffee  were  served. 

The  second  half  of  the  prc^am  was  a  “Night 
with  Johann  Strauss”.  This  was  a  skit  of  a 
musical  evening  in  a  typical  Viennese  home  of 
Strauss’s  period.  Costumed  musicians  from  the 
orchestra  participated. 

Suggested  improvements  were:  ticket  prices 
should  have  been  substantially  higher,  and,  if 
space  is  available,  waltzing  after  the  program 
would  be  wonderftil. 


6.  Symphony  for  Simple  Simon 
Speaker:  Mrs.  Chester  Koock,  President, 
Austin  Symphony  League 
The  Austin  Symphony  League  has  published 
a  24  page  coloring  book,  attractively  illustrated 
which  uses  clever  rhymes  to  explain  the  how 
and  why  of  the  Symphony  and  to  “bring  alive” 
for  children  the  instniments  they  formerly 
had  heard  only  on  records  or  had  seen  on  TV. 

Although  esp^ially  appealing  to  third  and 
fourth  grade  children,  th^  is  a  clever  educa¬ 
tional  piece  which  enables  all  ages  to  under¬ 
stand  more  clearly  and  to  enjoy  symphonic 
music  in  a  delightful  manner. 


These  booklets  are  available  to  all  Wmnen’s 
Associatimu  at  75c  each  with  a  suMested  sell¬ 
ing  price  of  $1.00  m*  $1.25.  Possible  sales  out¬ 
lets  are  at  children’s  concerts  and  on  consign¬ 
ment  to  book  and  music  stores  and  children’s 
departments  in  stores.  They  would  make  ex¬ 
cellent  Christmas  gifts  and  can  be  sold  at 
bazaars  wrapped  in  cellofdiane  with  a  pack 
of  crayons  enclosed. 

This  idea  was  sulunitted  to  House  and  Gar¬ 
den  Magazine  and  chosen  by  them  as  an  edu¬ 
cational  nvedium  and  thus  given  free  publicity 
by  them.  Through  this,  4(M  copies  were  sold. 

Thus  far  the  Austin  Symphony  League  has 
netted  $2,400  and  $his  is  thought  to  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  continuing  project. 

7.  Symphony  and  Roses  Bali 

Speaker:  Mrs.  James  B.  Sanders,  President, 
Tucson  Women’s  Symphtmy  Association 

To  enhance  the  annual  Symphony  Ball,  it 
was  decided  this  year  to  have  a  ball  featuring 
a  “Cotillion” — Something  rarely  done  in  the 
Southwest — and  somewhat  more  casual  than 
the  well-established  events  of  this  type  in  the 
East. 

A  group  of  thirty  high  school  seniors  were 
invit^  to  be  presented  as  “Junior  Patrortesses” 
fifteen  of  whom  accepted  the  invitation.  These 
young  ladies  (  or  their  parents)  were  asked  to 
contribute  $100  to  the  Syn^hony  and  also  to 
participate  in  its  various  activities  throughout 
the  year  such  as  serving  at  membership  teas 
and  passing  out  flowers  at  the  last  concert  of 
the  season. 

The  annual  ball  of  the  Symphmiy  Guild 
helps  provide  four  $250.00  scholarships  at 
Arizona  State  University.  The  scholarship  stu¬ 
dents  play  in  the  Youth  Orchestra  and  usually 
progress  to  regular  membership  in  the  sym¬ 
phony. 

Special  seating  was  provided  in  the  ballroom 
balcony  for  the  girls’  mothers.  The  young 
ladies,  attired  in  traditional  floor-length 
gowns,  descended  a  marble  staircase,  were  met 
by  their  fathers  and  presented  to  honored 
guests — including  the  Symphony  Society,  city, 
state,  military,  and  consular  c^icials.  A  Cotil¬ 
lion  Director  had  coached  them  well  in  their 
traditional  dance  patterns. 

Decorations  were  done  in  a  beautiful  Gre¬ 
cian  theme  incorporating  much  greenery, 
white  roses,  and  gold  garlands.  Elach  couple 
was  charged  $10.00  for  the  event  and  junior 
tickets  were  $5.00.  Elach  girl  was  permitted 
to  invite  her  escort  and  another  young  couple. 

The  Cotillion  netted  $2,500  and  will  be 
repeated.  Introduction  of  this  rather  imique 
idea  in  this  community  met  with  such  approval 
and  favorable  comment  that  this  year’s  ball 
will  have  many  more  “Jimior  Patronesses” 
taking  part. 

8.  Elfins  in  Wonderland 

Speaker:  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Neff,  President, 
Cedar  Rapids  Women’s  Committee. 

The  Women’s  Committee  thought  it  had  well 
covered  the  educatimud  field  with  children’s 
concerts  for  various  ages  but  then  realized 
that  the  pre-school  and  kindergarten  ages  had 
not  been  reached  by  them.  Through  thw  Tot’s 
Party,  the  children  were  able  to  see  real  in- 
stnunents  and  have  a  start  in  their  musical 
education.  Through  a  suggestion  from  the 
public  school  supervisor  of  music,  students 
through  the  third  grade  were  include. 

Posters  and  enough  invitations  for  each 
child  enrolled  in  these  classes  were  sent  to  the 
schools  and  the  teachers  cooperated  admirably 
in  pr^>aring  children  for  this  program. 

Tickets  (50c)  were  sold  by  neighborhood 
committees  and  at  downtown  booths. 

The  party  (two  performances)  was  held  in 
a  downtown  hotel  on  a  Saturday  aftmioon. 
Approximately  750  children  attmded,  and 
since  these  children  had  to  be  brought  by  an 
adult,  much  valuable  parental  enthusiasm  for 
the  symphony  \ras  gained  also. 


Various  instruments  were  introduced  and 
played  brieflv  by  members  of  the  onhestra, 
and  the  “Eli  StOTy”  was  i»esented  by  ten 
students.  The  “keeping  time  to  the  music” 
and  the  excitement  of  toe  children  was  most 
thrilling. 

As  toe  children  left  the  party,  they  passed  a 
huge  table  centered  with  a  large  plywood  elf 
dancing  on  a  revolving  stand.  around 

the  stand  were  colorful  plastic  bags  containing 
decorated  cookies  and  cxmdies  as  favors. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  women  worked  on 
making  costumes,  writing  the  play,  baking  and 
packa^g  codcies  and  randy,  making  post«^ 
invitations,  and  decorations,  ctmtacting  schools 
and  preparing  publicity  materials.  A  thank- 
you  coffee  for  all  workers  was  held  after  toe 
party. 

The  net  profit  in  dollars  was  $420,  but  most 
important— many  young  children  and  their 
parents  had  been  introduced  to  the  symphony. 

9.  Symphony  of  Fashion 

Speaker:  Mr.  R.  EL  MacIntyre,  Manager, 
Birmingham  Symphony  Ontoestra 

The  Birmingham  Symphony  holds  an  annual 
“Symphony  of  Fashion”  which  each  year  con¬ 
cludes  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  Arts  in 
which  all  the  city’s  cultural  organizations  par¬ 
ticipate. 

A  different  theme  is  used  each  year.  Fw  in¬ 
stance,  one  year  an  Italian  theme  was  used  and 
Anna  Maria  Alberghetti  was  the  guest  artist. 
A  “name”  fashion  ctxnmentator — such  as  EHsa 
Maxwell  or  Ilka  Chase — is  normally  invited. 

Six  leading  department  stores  in  the  city 
donate  a  large  sum  oi  money  toward  the  ex¬ 
penses,  pay  the  professiraial  models,  donate 
props  and  some  services  of  their  display  per¬ 
sonnel.  The  show  isproduced  by  the  director 
of  the  Community  Theater. 

Elach  store  takes  one  scene  from  the  show, 
and  the  symphony  orchestra  plays  an  overture 
and  light  music  throughout  toe  entire  pro¬ 
gram. 

Elxclusive  designs  are  sent  in  by  leading 
foreign  fashion  designers,  and  a  fashion  analyst 
goes  to  New  York  prior  to  toe  event  and  ob¬ 
tains  sketches  of  trie  gowns  to  oe  used  wito 
tremendous  newspaper  publicity  before  the 
fashion  show. 

A  party  follows  toe  show,  refreshmoits  are 
serv^,  and  there  is  an  informal  perfcxmance 
given  by  the  guest  star  of  toe  evening. 
Advertisers  in  the  symphony  concert  inro- 
grams  are  given  a  10  per  cent  discount  on 
their  ad  if  they  also  talw  an  ad  in  toe  style- 
show  program.  Last  year  512  sponsors  were 
also  obtained  who  paid  $12.50  for  their  tickets 
of  which  $7.50  went  to  the  orchestra.  Other 
tickets  are  also  sold  by  a  regular  ctHnmittee, 
and  tickets  are  also  sold  at  a  downtown  booth. 
The  1959  fashion  show  netted  $12,644.00. 

Subject:  Membership  Growth 

Through  Speciol  Service  Groups 

Chairman: 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Roberts,  Board  Member,  Dallas 
Symphony 

I.  Subject:  An  Introduction  to  the  Phoenix 
Junior  Symphony  Guild 

Speaker:  Mrs.  Frederick  Steiner,  Jr., 
Chairman. 

The  Phoenix  Junior  Symitoony  Guild  has 
just  completed  its  twelfth  year  and  now  has  a 
member^p  of  470  members  vtoo  pay  $5.00 
dues  and/or  buy  a  season  ticket  or  h<dd  mem¬ 
bership  in  toe  Symphcmy  Association.  The 
purpose  of  toe  Guild  is  to  foster  music  ap- 
preciatimi  and  provide  scholartoips  to  toe 
Music  Camp  at  'Tempe,  Arizona. 

Junior  Guild  members  are  gleaned  from  high 
schools,  and  m<mtoly  meetings,  held  in  private 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 
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homes,  usually  feature  a  twenty  -  minute 
musical  program.  TTiere  is  also  a  membership 
tea  on  a  special  Simday  afternoon  in  the  fall 
and  a  non-profit  dance.  Members  of  the  Guild 
usher  for  Youth  Orchestra  concerts. 

There  are  two  youth  orchestras  in  Phoenix. 

The  Symphwiettes,  is  made  up  of  sixty -five 
elementary  school  children  from  fourth 
through  the  eighth  grades.  This  orchestra 
makes  Christmas  tape  recordings  for  radio 
stations  and  has  an  £3ementary  School  Or¬ 
chestra  Festival  and  formal  concert  each  May. 

The  second  youth  orchestra  is  composed  of 
sixty  high  school  and  college  students.  This 
orchestra  has  an  annual  concert  for  3,000  or 
more  students  and  it  performs  in  the  evening 
for  the  Evening  Activities  Group.  A  local 
builder  was  so  impressed  with  the  work  of 
this  orchestra  that  he  contributed  $1,000.00  for 
the  carrying  on  of  the  program  of  the  yovmg 
orchestra. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  second  orchestra, 
at  least  seventy  members  have  “graduated” 
into  the  Phoenix  Symphony,  and  twenty  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  present  symphony  began  their 
training  in  the  Elementary  Orchestra  and  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  Youth  Orchestra. 

Last  year  the  Junior  Symphony  Guild  held 
a  Fashion  Show  using  “Elesert  Christmas” 
with  cactus,  sagebrush,  etc.  as  the  theme.  Elach 
year  the  fa^on  show  is  assigned  to  a  different 
large  high  school.  Girls  from  the  “S^- 
phonettes”  are  models,  and  the  money  received 
goes  into  the  scholar^ip  fund.  Other  annual 
social  activities  have  included  a  dance  with 
a  ‘rock  and  roll’  dance  band,  a  Mexican  din¬ 
ner,  and  a  square  dance. 

II.  Subject:  Method  of  Developing  Women’s 
Committees 

Speaker:  Mrs.  Philip  Mountjoy,  San 
Diego  Symphony 

The  Women’s  Committee  of  the  San  Diego 
Symphony  now  has  a  membership  of  1300,  and 
the  number  is  being  increased  through  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Suburban  Neighborhood  Groups 
as  auxiliaries  to  the  Womens  Committee.  The 
season  just  concluded  was  the  first  year  of  this 
plan  and  four  auxiliaries  were  formed. 

The  San  Diego  Women’s  Committee  ex¬ 
panded  because  it: 

1)  is  located  in  an  expanding  commimity, 

2)  has  good  relationships  with  press,  TV, 
and  radio, 

3)  has  an  active  membership  taking  part  in 
a  variety  of  projects  according  to  personal 
preference, 

4)  has  committee  chairmen  who  constantly 
recruit  “new”  people  for  their  com¬ 
mittees. 

Members  of  the  Women’s  Committee  pay 
$2.50  dues  but  do  not  have  to  be  ticket  holders. 

San  Diego  auxiliaries  take  over  some  service 
projects  for  the  women’s  Committee  as  1)  ar¬ 
ranging  for  bus  transportation  to  and  from 
the  concerts;  2)  serving  lunch  to  orchestra 
members  between  two  afternoon  youth  con¬ 
certs;  3)  serving  coffee  and  refreshments  to 
orchestra  members  at  rehearsals,  and  4)  assist¬ 
ing  with  benefits. 

III.  Subject:  Support  of  Women's  Committees 
thru  Suburtan  Leagues 

Speaker:  Mrs.  Hugh  E.  McCreery,  Man¬ 
ager,  Seattle  Symphony 

If  surburban  groups  have  a  definite  desire 
to  be  a  part  of  ^e  orchestra’s  supporting  or¬ 
ganizations,  then  subimban  leagues  may  1^  the 
answer,  but  their  individual  membership 
should  be  limited  to  the  number  of  women 
who  can  comfortably  meet  in  a  home.  In 


1959  Management  Course.  Fifteen  of  the  twenty-two  members  of  the  management  course  were 
on  hand  for  the  picture.  Seated  (1.  to  r.)  Herbert  H.  Yates,  Ass’t.  Mgr.  Rochester  Philhar¬ 
monic,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Jean  Pogue,  Public  Relations  Director,  Cincinnati  Symphony;  John  Burn¬ 
ham,  Personnel  Mgr.,  Lake  Charles  Civic  Symphony,  La.;  Mrs.  Conant  Moulton,  Mgr.,  San 
Diego  Youth  Symphony  and  Bd.  Member,  San  Diego  Symphony;  Cecil  Drinker,  Mgr.,  Portland 
Symphony,  Maine. 

Standing  (I.  to  r.)  Nat  Greenberg,  Personnel  Mgr.,  Kansas  City  Philharmonic;  Alan  McCrack¬ 
en;  George  Schaefer;  Lawrence  Cummings,  Librarian,  Phoenix  Symphony;  Arthur  Ford  (back 
row).  Mgr.  East  Texas  Symphony;  Frank  Ratka,  Ass’t.  Mgr.,  Pittsburgh  Symphony;  Ara  Cara- 
petyan.  Mgr.  Chattanooga  Symphony;  Willem  Bertsch,  Cond.,  New  Westminster  Symphony; 
Laurence  Wasserman,  Ass’t.  Mgr.,  Brooklyn  Philharmonia;  Gilbert  Rose,  Ass’t.  Mgr.,  Spring- 
field  Symphony,  Mass. 


Seattle  there  are  about  twenty-five  leagues 
having  membership  of  twenty  to  twenty-five 
members  each. 

By-laws  for  the  leagues  are  suggested  by 
the  Women’s  Committee,  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  flexibility.  Meetings  are  held  at  the 
convenience  of  the  groups — one  has  meetings 
on  Sunday  evening;  another  composed  mainly 
of  business  women  meets  on  Monday  night, 
and  housewives  meet  at  a  time  most  con¬ 
venient. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  leagues  is  edu¬ 
cational — to  learn  something  about  the  music 
they  are  going  to  hear  on  concert  programs. 
They  also  have  small  moneymaking  projects 
to  support  the  orchestra.  Round-table  discus¬ 
sions  on  various  problems  and  orchestral 
topics  are  held  at  each  meeting. 

“Meet  the  Maestro”  luncheons  are  given 
twice  each  year.  On  the  day  of  the  first  con¬ 
cert  of  the  season,  the  p>erforming  artists  and 
conductors  and  musical  authorities  of  the  city 
get  together  and  present  an  informal  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  music  to  be  heard  on  the  concert 
program.  This  is  followed  by  a  talk  by  the 
Head  of  the  Music  Department  of  Seattle 
University. 

‘  League  dues  are  $1.50  per  year — fifty  cents 
is  kept  for  administrative  expenses  and  one 
dollar  goes  to  the  Central  Ass^iation. 

These  groups  start  small  with  small  contri¬ 
butions  of  time  and  effort,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
they  will  eventually  support  the  sustaining 
fimd  of  the  Symphony.  These  members  now 
provide  a  new  source  of  sales  for  season 
tickets. 

This  type  of  organization  works  especially 
well  in  a  fairly  large  populated  city  with 
problems  of  traffic  and  baby  sitting. 

IV.  Subject:  Evening  Symphony  Guild 

Speaker:  Miss  Vivian  Najim,  President, 
Springfield,  Illinois 

The  Springfield  Evening  Symphony  Guild 
was  formed  for  interested  women  who  cannot 
attend  day  meetings.  Membership  is  composed 


largely  of  secretaries,  teachers,  musicians,  and 
housewives.  Membership  is  open  to  any 
woman. 


Activities  carried  on  by  the  Guild  during 
the  past  year  have  been: 

1)  selling  Christmas  corsages, 

2)  serving  refreshments  to  orchestra  mem¬ 
bers  at  each  dress  rehearsal, 

3)  ushering  at  concerts, 

4)  helping  with  ticket  sales, 

5)  assisting  the  Women’s  Guild  when 
needed. 


The  Evening  Guild  started  with  four  mem¬ 
bers  and  now  has  thirty.  It  has  voting  mem¬ 
bership  on  the  Women’s  Guild  Board. 


V.  Subject:  Men's  Committee 

Speaker:  Alan  Watrous,  Manager,  Dallas, 
Symphony 

The  Men’s  Conunittee  of  the  Dallas  Sym¬ 
phony  is  being  formed  to  provide  a  fund  to 
be  used  by  the  conductor  and  associate  con¬ 
ductor  for  any  musical  purpose — to  augment 
the  orchestra  for  special  performances,  to 
purchase  special  instruments,  to  encourage 
and  develop  recordings,  and  to  pay  for  over¬ 
time  rehearsals  for  tours,  etc. 

One  of  the  most  important  purposes  of  the 
Men’s  Committee  is  to  draw  in  men  of  the 
community  who  will  imderstand  orchestra 
work  and  be  interested  in  the  Dallas  Sym¬ 
phony. 

The  Committee  was  organized  with  fifty  men 
— each  of  whom  gave  $25  to  $100  and  agreed 
to  solicit  as  many  more  members  as  possible. 
The  goal  is  1500  members  who  will  each  pay 
$10  membership  dues.  These  men  are  nei^er 
board,  members  nor  present  supporters,  nor  do 
they  have  any  official  capacity  in  orchestra 
affairs.  A  strong  and  influential  chairman  of 
the  committee  will  help  insure  the  success 
of  the  committee  organization. 

Members  of  the  Men’s  Committee  wil  have 
the  privilege  of  early  purchase  of  concert 
tickets  and  will  hear  a  special  concert. 
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League  Course  in  Orchestra 
Manogement  Presented  In 
Conjunction  With 
Convention  In  Phoenix 

For  the  1959  League  Course  in  Orchestral 
Management,  twenty  two  applications  were 
accepted  from  managers,  manager  aspirants 
and  also  from  several  individuals  responsible 
for  administrative  work  or  for  the  supervision 
of  administrative  personnel  within  their  own 
orchestras.  During  the  six  days  preceding  the 
convention,  the  class  met  for  approximately 
eight  hours  daily  with  managers  of  leading 
major,  metropolitan  and  conununity  orches¬ 
tras  and  arts  councils  for  discussion  of  and 
instruction  in  practically  all  phases  of  or¬ 
chestra  work. 

“This  year’s  group  presented  by  far  the 
most  extensive  experience  in  orchestra  man¬ 
agement  and  the  greatest  variety  of  profes¬ 
sional  training  and  skills  of  any  of  the  eight 
classes”,  stated  Helen  M.  Thompson,  super¬ 
visor  of  the  management  course  since  its  in- 
o^lpn  seven  years  ago. 

lowing  the  convention,  members  of  the 
coor^  interested  in  accepting  managerial 
positions  were  interviewed  by  representatives 
of  orchestras  needing  personnel  and  several 
placements  were  made. 

In  addition  to  the  persons  listed  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  (left)  the  following  were  members  of 
the  class:  Jennings  Buttereheld,  personnel 
manager,  New  Jersey  Symphony;  Hans 
Gruber,  Conductor  and  Manager,  Victoria 
Symphony,  B.  C.;  Anton  Wolfe,  Music  Direc¬ 
tor,  Verde  Valley  School;  Mrs.  Harvey  Zorn, 
formerly  executive  secretary  of  the  Phoenix 
Symphony;  Martha  Moore  Smith,  Civic  Con¬ 
cert  Service,  New  York;  William  Savola,  Con¬ 
ductor,  Livonia  Youth  Symphony,  Michigan. 


ANNUAL  LEAGUE  MUSIC  AWARD— 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
chestra;  Mrs.  Herbert  A.  May,  Founder  of  the 
Music  for  Young  America  Series  and  the 
Marjorie  Merriweather  Post  Contest  of  the 
Nj^tonal  Symphony  in  Washington,  D.  C.  and 
Study  Committee  on  Legal  Documents 
on^mphony  Orchestras. 

In  making  the  presentation,  Alistair  Cooke 
said: 

“Known  throughout  the  world  for  his  mul¬ 
tiple  achievements  as  composer,  conductor  and 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 


"DO  -  SI  -  DO" 


Conductors  and  Friends — identifications  avail¬ 
able  only  by  special  permission. 


A  “Do-Si-Do”  is  not  to  be  taken  lightly 
nor  is  it  a  spectator  sport  as  convention  dele¬ 
gates  learnt  to  their  delight  (and  exhaus¬ 
tion). 

The  Phoenix  Symphony  Association’s  gala 
for  the  entire  convention  broke  all  convention 
precedents  for  sheer  fun  and  gaiety.  It  was 
annoimced  as  a  Western  Supper  Dance  and 
Do-Si-Do  at  Bud  Brown’s  Bam. 

Bud  Brown’s  Bam  has  to  be  seen  to  be 
believed.  Located  on  the  desert  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  it  is  a  huge  transformed 
bam  into  which  has  been  jammed,  stacked 
and  hung  what  surely  must  be  much  of  the 
western  gear,  trivia,  and  equipment  which 
the  pioneers  and  old  time  saloon  keepers 
from  all  of  Arizona  used  and  discarded. 

Buggies,  sleighs,  stirrups  by  the  hundred, 
and  wooden  Indians  hang  from  the  ceiling. 
More  wooden  Indians,  stage  scenery,  pioneer 
day  advertisements,  full  length  concave,  con¬ 
vex  and  S-mirrors,  trick  water-spouting 
telephones  and  like  oddments  and  endments 
line  the  walls. 

The  first  MUST  upon  arrival  is  to  attain 
the  proper  gay-ninety  look  with  paste-on 
handle  bar  mustaches,  two  inch  long  eye¬ 
lashes,  fancy  garters  with  toy  gun  attached, 
etc.  Next  came  the  line-up  for  the  barbecue 
supper  followed  by  western  songs.  One  table 
of  music  notables  delighted  a  small  audience 
by  adapting  the  songs  to  every  known  form  of 
vocalizing — canons  (inverted,  augmented,  can- 
crizans),  fugues,  etc.  Giddy  with  success, 
the  group  summoned  various  conductors  to 


Otto  Luening,  Composer  with  “Do-Si-Do” 
mustache  and  “Do-Si-Do”  partner. 


audition  for  them — found  them  all  lacking 
and  proceeded  on  their  own  vocal  way  im- 
directed  but,  according  to  them,  at  least  not 
misdirected.  Oliver  Daniel  of  BMI  served  as 
combination  manager  and  choir  master  for 
this  short-lived  but  eminently  successful 
choral  organization. 

And  then  came  the  square  dancing.  The 
Phoneix  hosts — the  ladies  gay  in  their  beauti¬ 
ful  squaw  dresses  and  the  men  dressed  in 
the  finest  of  western  attire — soon  drew  the 
visitors  on  the  dance  floor,  teaching  the  un¬ 
initiated  what  Do-Si-Do  really  means  in  Ari¬ 
zona. 

The  winners  among  the  new  Do-Si-Doers — 
hands  down  and  no  mistake  about  it — were 
Ross  Parmenter,  Music  Editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  and  League  President,  John  S. 
Edwards.  Composer  Otto  Luening  might  be 
considered  a  logical  runner-up.  All  were  still 
blithely  swinging  their  partners  ’round  when 
the  wonderful  square  dance  orchestra  packed 
up  its  instruments  and  the  last  buses  de¬ 
parted  for  the  Westward  Ho.  It’s  only  fair  to 
report,  however,  that  the  gentlemen  all  were 
on  time  for  the  following  morning’s  conven¬ 
tion  session  at  9  A.  M. 

’Twas  a  wonderful  convention  party! 


Hands  Up,  Mr.  President!  John  S.  Edwards,  League  President  and  “Do-Si-Doing” 

Manager,  Pittsburgh  Symphony  and  “Do-Si-Do”  enemies  and  friends. 


mm  t  ■  1 1 
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CONVENTION  ISSUE 


Radio,  TV,  Hi-Fi,  and  Symphony  Orchestras 

By  Edwin  L.  Dunham,  Manacer 

Music  Library  and  Services,  National  Broadcastinj^  Company 


When  Mrs.  Thompson  discussed  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  my  coming  to  this  Ckmvention,  she 
gave  me  two  titles  to  work  on — “The  Influence 
of  Radio  and  TV  on  Community  Education” 
and  “How  Can  You  Use  Radio  and  TV  to 
Increase  Attendance  at  Symphony  Concerts.” 

On  May  25,  I  received  a  brochure  fitmi  the 
League  giving  the  program  summary,  and  I 
found  that  I  was  li^ed  to  speak  this  morning 
on  the  subject,  “Radio,  TV,  Hi-Fi — and  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestras.”  What  an  order  this  was, 
but  I  was  glad  of  the  change  and  happy  that 
I  had  some  time  to  re-condition  my  talk. 

Television  today  of  course  is  the  most 
important  entertainment  and  commercial 
m^ium.  As  you  know  there  are  few  televi¬ 
sion  programs  devoted  to  good  music.  This 
could  ch^ge  and  probably  will. 

The  second  most  important  entertainment 
and  commercial  medium  is  radio.  There  are 
some  good  musical  radio  programs,  but  they 
are  mostly  from  records. 

The  third  commercial  project  MUSIC-WISE 
is  the  record  business.  Actually,  I  know  very 
little  about  the  subjects  first  mentioned  by 
Mrs.  Thompson,  but  because  of  something 
that  happened  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  can  give  you 
a  small  picture  of  “What  Has  Haiq)ened  to 
Music  in  the  Television  Field.”  The  event 
was  the  strike  of  engineers  and  technicians 
handling  radio  and  television  for  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company.  As  Manager  of  Music 
Services  for  NBC,  I  was  asked  to  become  a 
part  of  the  supervisory  group  taking  over  the 
duties  of  audio  engineer,  cameramen,  lighting 
engineers,  film  tedmicians,  sound  effects,  air 
conditioning  and  so  forth.  My  category  was 
audio  control  engineer.  This  was  easy  for  me 
because  of  the  past  thirty-odd  years  I  have 
sat  beside  a  great  number  of  excellent  audio 
engineers  and  have  sort  of  absorbed  their 
trade. 

Doing  this  work  during  the  emergency  I 
found,  to  my  amazunent,  that  what  I  had  b^n 
assuming  all  along  was  a  positive  fact  and 
that  the  last  thing  television  people  think  of 
is  the  sound  of  music.  It  is  the  picture  first. 
The  last  thing  to  be  considered  is  how  many 
or  how  few  microphones  and  where  they  will 
be  placed.  For  instance,  if  a  man  moves  only 
five  feet  from  Point  A  to  Point  B,  the  director 
says,  “Hang  up  two  mikes.”  Hus  requires  an 
engineer  to  set  up  the  mikes  and,  in  the  actual 
(^ration,  to  make  manual  moves  by  a  series 
of  faders  or  dials  which — if  he  is  a  little  slow 
— causes  a  “fade-in,”  “fade-out,”  or  both. 
It  isn’t  a  question  of  “how  will  the  music 
sound” — it  seems  to  be  “how  many  mikes  do 
we  need” — thus  adding  to  the  cordusion  and 
suffocation  of  the  sound. 

One  of  the  programs  I  did  had  a  five  piece 
orchestra.  I  asked  the  director  how  the  band 
was  to  be  set  up  and  how  many  mikes  were 
used  in  the  operation.  He  showed  me  the  set¬ 
up  and  said  they  used  four  mikes.  FOUR 
MIKES  FOR  FIVE  MEN. 

Another  show,  one  that  goes  on  five  nights 
a  week,  has  an  orchestra  of  eleven  men.  NINE 
MICROPHONES  are  used.  Needless  to  say, 
this  does  the  sound  no  good. 

Another  show  I  was  on — and  I  might  add 
all  the  programs  I  serviced  fix*  the  three- week 
period  were  TV  shows,  had  a  very  knowing 
producer.  After  the  bimd  came  in,  and  we 
were  list«iii^  to  the  balance,  the  iHt>ducer 
screamed — “Where  is  the  echo,  we  must  have 
the  echo.” 

After  due  study  of  the  very  unfamiliar  panel 
board  on  which  the  echo  would  have  to  be 
connected — I  got  it  in  operation.  The  pro¬ 
ducer  came  into  the  control  room  to  listen  to 


the  orchestra  with  the  echo  added.  He  listened, 
turned  to  me  and  said,  “There’s  no  presence. 
We’ve  lost  the  presence.”  I  tried  to  explain 
to  him  that  the  addition  of  the  echo  sound 
had  taken  away  the  ‘presence’  but  he  tiumed 
on  his  heel  and  walked  out  muttering. 

My  company  acts  as  purveyor  of  radio  and 
television  entertainment  interspersed  with 
exciting  commercials.  Most  of  you  know  how 
important  prestige  programs  have  been  to 
General  Samoff  and  the  people  entrusted  with 
the  programs.  You  all  remember  Arturo  Tos¬ 
canini  and  the  NBC  Orchestra.  How  numy  of 
you  can  remember  the  Saturday  afternoon 
radio  series  of  “Orchestras  of  the  Nation”  from 
1944  to  1949  and  “Pioneers  of  Music”  from 
1949  to  1950?  I  produced  many  of  these  pro¬ 
grams.  They  were  prestige  shows.  Tfiey  were 
good  radio  shows.  They  were  MUSIC  shows. 

Why  did  they  go  off  the  air?  They  went  off 
for  many  reas<xis.  One  was  the  fact  that  my 
company  couldn’t  sell  these  programs  com¬ 
mercially,  and  when  there  were  opportimities 
to  sell  them,  the  managers  or  trustees  of  the 
orchestras  were  slightly  stiff-necked  about  the 
whole  thing.  One  said  he  didn’t  want  to 
jeopardize  their  standing  as  a  top-notch  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  by  aligning  themselves  with 
a  10-cent  product.  This  is  TRUE.  This  hap¬ 
pened.  But  the  most  important  reason  was  a 
glance  at  the  rating — the  rating  of  the  Tos¬ 
canini  NBC  Symphony  Orchestra — no  rating 
to  speak  of.  Ratings,  such  as  they  were  and 
are,  have  strangled  many  a  go<^  program, 
many  a  good  idea  and  many  a  good  performer. 

Now  for  many  years  the  radio  program  of 
Firestone,  even  though  it  had  a  low  rating, 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  music  lovers.  The 
progranuning  was  simple.  Music  was  chosen 
according  to  the  program  day’s  proximity  to 
holidays  or  seasons  of  the  year  or  birthdays 
of  famous  people,  and  then  each  year  you 
more  or  less  repeated  the  program.  This  re¬ 
petitive  prograrruning  was  not  the  reason  for 
low  ratings,  but  there  had  never  been  a  satis¬ 
factory  reason  for  low  ratings;  except  that 
there  are  just  not  enough  listeners  with  a 
deep  appreciation  or  understanding  of  good 
music  to  make  possible  good  ratings  for  such 
a  show. 

When  I  was  a  lad,  anyone  who  had  reached 
the  age  of  40  was  an  old  person,  and  actually 
anyone  25  to  30  was  “along  in  years.”  Nowa¬ 
days  in  radio  hardly  anyone  can  remember 
go^  musical  programs  unless  they  go  back  20 
to  25  years  (omitting  Firestone  and  Bell  Tel¬ 
ephone  of  course) . 

For  those  of  us  who  can  do  so,  let  us  stop 
to  think  of  this  fact  a  moment.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  was  the  year  1934.  What  programs 
can  you  think  of  in  1934?  Actually  there 
weren’t  as  many  good  musical  programs  in 
1934  as  there  were  in  1930,  and  1930  is  29 
'years  ago. 

What  has  happened  to  good  music  in  radio 
(and  lately  television)  in  the  past  30  years? 

Actually,  the  sound  and  qviality  of  good 
music  has  progressed  in  the  past  five  years, 
and  more  people  listen  to  good  music  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Walter 
Winchell  said  in  a  recent  column,  “More 
Americans  attend  musical  concerts  each  year 
than  attend  the  number  one  sport — baseb^l — 
35  million.”  Those  are  live  concerts,  and  that 
is  where  you  come  in.  But — we  are  talking 
radio  and  television. 

At  the  tvum  of  the  century  (and  what  would 
writers  and  speakers  do  without  that  phrase) 
there  was  an  enormous  pause  in  music.  ITie 
world  seemed  about  ready  to  take  a  great  gulp 
of  air  in  preparation  to  let  it  out  dowly.  It 


took  about  10  years  for  something  to  happen 
in  this  country,  and  that  was  the  birth  of  the 
blues,  ragtime  and  popular  music.  Actually 
from  1910  to  1920  men  picked  up  comets, 
trombones,  clarinets,  fiddles,  basses  and  dnuns 
and  “hacked”  at  music,  and  what  came  out 
in  sonte  instances  was  something  that  very 
few  could  understand  but  liked. 

Then  came  radio.  In  1920  that  is.  To  put  it 
broadly  —  people  gradually  refrained  from 
going  to  concerts,  recitals  and  performances  by 
singers,  choruses  and  symphonies  because  they 
could  sit  at  home  with  their  shoes  and 
listen.  Mostly  they  didn’t  like  what  they 
heard  because  their  sets  were  detimed  or  had 
inferior  sound  but — it  was  entertainment. 
Some  good — some  hoirible.  Music  played  an 
important  part  in  the  early  days  of  radio. 

By  1922  there  were  thousands  of  pers<His  in 
the  United  States  with  radio  sets,  and  they 
would  nightly  sit  with  phones  tightly  clamped 
to  their  ears,  fiddling  with  cats’  whiskers 
reaching  out  for  distant  stations.  As  these 
people  found  more  and  more  stations,  more 
and  more  sopranos,  tenors  and  eloqutionists 
found  their  way  to  the  doors  of  make-shift 
studios.  Then  came  string  trios  and  stotog 
quartetts;  boy  choirs;  mandolin  bands, 
orchestras  and  a  symphony  or  two. 
came  commercial  radio.  People  sat  at  home 
and  listened. 

From  1924  to  1949 — imagine,  25  years — good, 
bad  and  indifferent  music,  both  vocal  and  in¬ 
strumental,  got  a  very  good  play,  and  this,  I 
think,  is  where  the  American  composer  of 
that  era  missed  the  boat.  But  how  could  the 
American  composer  know  that  he  had  missed 
the  boat? 

To  go  back  to  the  years  1925  through  1949, 
we  must  remember  that  the  music  performed 
on  radio  was  handled  with  a  great  deal  of 
care;  not  only  great  care  in  its  selection  but 
in  its  preparation  (which  included  special 
arrangements)  and  balance. 

What  was  the  music  we  were  getting?  Who 
wrote  it?  How  was  it  performed?  What  were 
we  trying  to  get  at? 

First.  We  were  getting  a  great  deal  of  Victor 
Herbert,  Kern,  Romberg,  Youmans,  Friml  and 
other  good  American  composers.  We  were 
getting  Edward  German;  Brahms,  Hun^^^n 
Dances;  Dvorak,  English  Madrigals,  an^H^x 
songs  of  other  nations.  Tliere  was  some 
Beethoven,  Shumann,  Shubert,  Haydn  and 
Tschaikovsky. 

Second.  The  music  we  had  in  this  period 
was  beautifully  performed.  In  general  the 
popular  stuff  was  played  directly  from  printed 
copies,  but  niost  of  the  large  bands  had  special 
arrangements  of  the  popular  type  made  to  en¬ 
hance  the  beauty  of  toe  mel(^y,  fill  in  toe 
harmony,  and  put  special  choir  effects  around 
the  tune. 

The  third  question  was  “What  were  we  try¬ 
ing  to  get  at?”  We  were  trying  and  succeed¬ 
ing  in  reaching  more  people  in  one  radio 
performance  th^  could  possibly  be  seated  in 
Carnegie  Hall  or  Symphony  Hall  or  Severance 
Hall,  and  hundreds  of  others  if  performances 
were  given  every  night  for  a  year.  Just 
imagine,  one  radio  pe^ormance  was  listened 
to  by  more  people  than  have  attended  sym¬ 
phony  performances  since — ^you  figure  it.  So 
what  do  we  have?  We  have  some  of  the  music 
of  the  masters  and  toe  American  p<^ular 
music  and  semii)opular  music  now  being 

layed  in  the  homes  of  millions.  Then  what 

appens?  Television  happens,  and  immedi¬ 
ately — well  perhaps  not  immediately  but 
within  a  short  space  of  time,  music  t^es  a 
back  seat.  What  is  the  reason  for  this,  and 
who  is  to  blame?  The  picture  was  toe  im¬ 
portant  thing,  and  everyone  was  to  blame. 

It  costs  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars 
to  produce  and  broadcast  one  televisicxi  show. 
Of  course  the  variety  shows  cost  the  most  due 
to  toe  fabulous  fees  of  toe  stars.  A  musical 
(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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(Continued  from  Page  12) 

TV  show  also  costs  a  lot  of  money,  and  I  am 
reminded  of  the  commercial  copy  used  in  the 
shows,  both  radio  and  TV  today,  as  compared 
to  the  short  bits  of  copy  of  twenty-five  to 
thirty  years  ago.  Mavbe  things  will  change 
for  the  better,  ^ybe  the  composer,  conductor, 
chorus  and  soloists  will  get  nearly  as  much 
space  in  a  half-hour  program  as  the  com¬ 
mercial. 

Now  radio  and  television  must  have  done 
something  good  for  music — for  symphonies 
perhaps.  Symphony  orchestra  people  MUST 
have  been  able  to  learn  from  their  efforts  and 
their  mistakes.  I  have  been  listening  to  some 
of  you  talk,  ask  and  answer  questions,  and  1 
find  that  you  have  learned. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  situation  at  this 
time. 


victor  ' 

'I 


What  are  the  record  companies  doing  for 
contemporary  music  and  composers?  This 
comes  from  one  of  the  executives  of  the  RCA 
Victor  Company  who  said:  “The  LP  or  Long 
ig  Record,  and  only  the  LP  has  made  it 
pie  to  record  contemporary  composers.” 
'this  may  sound  like  a  rather  silly  state¬ 
ment,  but  it  isn’t 

Let’s  analyze  it.  You  can’t  say  newspapers 
made  it  poi^ible.  You  can’t  say  magazines 
made  it  possible.  You  definitely  can’t  say  radio 
made  it  possible  nor  television.  So  all  you 
have  left  is  the  long  playing  record. 

There’s  a  joke  in  here  somewhere.  The  joke 
is  that  there  now  exists  in  the  record  business 
only  the  LP  and  of  course  the  45s.  With  the 
78rpm  records  it  took  heavy  albums  to  handle 
the  long,  long  symphony  or  opera.  Nowadays, 
one,  two,  three  or  even  four  LPs  can  handle 
almost  an  entire  Opera  or  Great  Work.  The  45 
has  its  place  of  course,  but  generally  for  little 
short  jobs  for  the  rock  and  roller  and  jive 
fan.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  possibly  in 
the  history  of  Red  Seal  or  other  classical 
records  not  more  than  20,000  albums  of 
Beethoven’s  Ninth  Symphony  had  been  sold 
by  all  companies — until  Toscanini.  RCA  tells 
me  that  the  Toscanini  rendition  of  Beethoven’s 
Ninth  Symphony  on  LP  has  sold  300,000  copies. 
Inftfigure  is  as  of  December  1958. 

^^ied  to  find  some  trend  or  upswing  in  the 
sale  of  records  from  1930  on,  and  I  find  of 
course  that  the  upswing  has  b^n  tremendous, 
but  we  have  to  look  the  fact  squarely  in  the 
face  that  pop  records  have  brought  this 
tremendous  sales  splurge  way,  way  up. 


I  don’t  have  to  go  into  a  long  story  about 
contemporary  composers  and  what  of  their 
works  has  b^n  recorded.  You  all  know  the 
answer  to  that,  and  I  hope  you  know  why 
more  of  the  large  companies  are  holding  back 
on  new  composers  and  new  music.  In  the  case 
of  RCA  Victor  they  of  course  have  been  re- 
I  releasing  many  of  ^e  old  conductors,’  artists,’ 
and  composers’  works.  Much  of  this  material 
:  has  been  re-issued  in  Hi-Fi  quality.  Now  it  is 
being  reissued  in  stereo.  Therefore,  it  has  be¬ 
come  necessary  for  the  younger  and  lesser 
known  recording  companies  to  take  chances 
on  our  contemporary  works.  This  situation 
will  change  in  flie  next  five  years  because  the 
major  cmnpanies  have  actually  reached  the 
saturation  point  in  classical  music. 


A  headline  in  VARIETY  of  April  8  this  year 
reads  “TWs  Happy  Days  Are  Here  Again." 

iThis  simply  means — clients  will  continue  to 
pour  more  and  more  money  into  the  pockets 
of  highly  specialized  talent,  asking  sky¬ 
rocketing  prices  for  their  services.  They  will 
not  pour  money  into  the  pockets  of  symphony 
orchestra  managers,  conductors  or  composers. 


Radio  will  go  on  forever  and  ever  as  we 
know,  but  it  is  still  difficult  to  figure  whv  the 
rating  fi^t  goes  on  just  as  emphatically  in 

1  radio  as  it  does  in  TV.  And  nobody  does  any- 

2  thing  about  it.  Music  on  radio  has  become  75 


League  Board  of  Directors  Meet  Sunday  Morning 
After  the  Convention 


Mrs.  Fred  Lazarus,  HI,  Board  Member,  Cincinnati  Symphony;  Alan  Watrous,  Mgr.,  Dallas 
Symphony;  Kermit  Hansen,  Pres.,  Omaha  Symphony;  William  Herring,  Mgr.,  Atlrata  Sym¬ 
phony;  Harold  Kendrick,  Mgr.,  New  Haven  Symphony;  Robert  Mac  Intyre,  Mgr.,  Birmingham 
Symphony;  Igor  Buketoff,  Cond.,  Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic;  Leslie  White,  Mgr.,  Cincinnati  In¬ 
stitute  of  Fine  Arts;  John  S.  Edwards,  League  President  and  Mgr.,  Pittsburgh  Symphony;  Helen 
M.  Thompson.  League  Executive  Secretary;  Harold  Scott,  Cond.,  San  Gabriel  Valley  Sym¬ 
phony;  George  Irwin,  Cond.,  Quincy  Symphony,  Ill.;  Staiiley  Cummings,  Bd.  Member,  Mon¬ 
terey  County  Symphony,  Calif.;  Frederick  Lowry,  Mgr.,  Tucson  Sym^ony;  Mrs.  Fit^erald 
Parker,  Bd.  Member,  Nashville  Symphony;  R.  H.  Wangerin,  Mgr.,  Louisville  Orchestra;  Har¬ 
ry  Levenson,  Cond.,  Worcester  Orchestra. 


to  80  per  cent  records  throughout  the  entire 
country.  In  general  use  are  rock  and  roll, 
pop,  standard.  Radio  sftations  such  as 
WHDH  in  Ekiston  and  WQXR  in  New  York 
and  many  other  high  grade  stations  throu^out 
the  country  use  symphonic  and  operatic-type 
recordings  the  greater  part  of  each  day.  To 
them — a  large  salute.  I  caimot  believe,  that 
radio  and/or  TV  in  any  community  has  les¬ 
sened  the  desires  of  the  thinking  people,  to  go 
to  good  concerts  and  good  symphony  pro¬ 
grams. 

From  time  to  time  I  hear  that  various  sym¬ 
phony  or  community  orchestras  have  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  concerts  or  add  to  the 
number  of  weeks  in  their  concert  schedule. 
This  is  good.  It  is  proof  also  that  there  is  a 
higher  calibre  of  entertainment  being  shown. 

The  thought  comes  to  me — how  can  you  use 
TV  to  increase  attendance  at  symphony  con¬ 
certs?  Well  the  answer  to  this  is  pretty  ob¬ 
vious — you  get  a  community  minded  manager 
or  program  director  of  the  local  statimi,  both 
radio  and  TV,  in  your  conununity  and  you 
talk  him  into  giving  free  time  announcing  the 
concerts,  having  an  interview  with  the  con¬ 
ductor  and  soloists — ^set  up  children’s  concerts 
such  as  they  have  in  many  of  the  larger  cities 
in  the  Unib^  States,  and  yes,  even  broadcast 
rehearsals.  This  is  all  I  am  going  to  say  on 
this  subject  because  with  your  organization 
behind  you,  I  am  siue  you  have  thought  of 
many  more  things  than  I  can  come  up  with. 

I  was  very  happy  to  read  in  the  NBC 
Television  Press  Release  a  little  over  a  month 
ago  that  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League  had  given  an  award  to  Le^iard  Bern¬ 
stein  during  the  OMNIBUS  program.  I  think 
OMNIBUS  is  a  fine  example  of  what  can  be 
dime  by  people  with  vision  and  extreme  in¬ 
testinal  fortitude.  By  that  I  mean  they  can  go 
all  out  for  programs  having  a  generid  ai^^ 
without  benefit  of  high  ratings.  I  heartily 


agree  with  the  League  in  the  subject  of  the 
award  to  Mr.  Bernstein  —  “Distinguished 
Service  to  Music  in  America.” 

In  the  future,  I  look  for  a  great  upswing  in 
the  recording  of  contemporary  music  provid¬ 
ing  these  new  composers  can  ke^  up  with  the 
demand,  and  Heaven  help  us  if  we  have  to 
go  to  Europe  any  more  than  we  have  dime 
already  to  get  new  amusing  and  amazing 
compositions. 

It  is  quite  im^ible  that  we  who  are  striving 
for  the  recognitiim  of  contemporary  composers 
feel  that  music  in  radio  and  TV  is  in  a  period 
of  adjustment  I  am  sure  that  we  feel  ^t  at 
NBC.  I  am  one  of  the  first  to  criticize  pro¬ 
grams  right  and  left  and  I  criticize  them  be¬ 
cause  of  my  likes  and  dislikes.  Radio  and 
television  coliunnists  do  the  same  thing.  Pro- 
camming  people  in  the  higher  brai^ets  go 
into  many  executive  sessions  with  all  of  these 
criticisms  and  sometimes  come  out  with  some 
very  good  ideas,  which  they  try  on  clients, 
^encies  and  the  public.  As  long  as  larograms 
in  good  taste  are  im,  there  is  hope  for  the 
future  of  televisiim.  Radio  will  continue  wi^ 
programs  you  like  best  if  you  will  express 
yourself  vocally  or  on  paper  to  the  persons 
responsible  for  these  programs. 

Those  of  you  who  are  concerned  with 
orchestra  groups  struggling  for  recognition 
will  learn  great  things  at  conventions  such  as 
this,  and  I  urge  you  to  make  friends  with  the 
radio  and  TV  pei^le  in  your  neighborhood  ai^ 
your  community.  Sell  them  on  the  idea  that 
they  can  do  you  some  good  with  time  on  their 
stations  by  giving  interviews,  airing  rriiearsal.<i 
and  even  concerts.  Radio  and  television  execu¬ 
tives  can  be  very  helpful,  and  if  you  give 
of  your  time  to  your  ixrdiestra,  try  to  get  their 
time  for  your  endeavmr. 

Actually,  no  three  things  in  the  world  are 
more  closely  related  than  radio,  television  and 
music.  May  it  ever  be  so. 
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Instructor  Sol  Schoenbach,  formerly  principal  bassoonist  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  with  several  members  of  his  Workshop  class. 


THE  MUSICIANS  CONVEN 

Co-sponsored  by  the  League  and  BMI 

Orchestra  musicians — 224  of  them — gathered  from 
League’s  Musicians  Convention  Workshops  which  offer 
college  and  youth  orchestras  to  coach  with  artist  instrum 
orchestras. 

The  majority  of  the  registrations  came,  of  couige,  fre 
but  musicians  also  were  there  from  Virginia,  TeAessee 
Louisiana,  New  York,  Utah,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Iiftliana, 

r 

The  Youth  Musicians  Workshop  was  presented*  Wedi 
zona  State  University  at  Tempe,  10  miles  from  Phoenix, 
cult  financial  plans  enabling  their  young  people  to  make 
case  of  the  Roanoke  Youth  Symphony,  were  developed 
Trust  Fund. 

On  Wednesday  night,  the  Youth  Workshop  Orchest 
hearsed  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  Le^^|e,  Conductoi 
of  the  adult  workshop  orchestra  rehearsal  ^^ks  of  som(j 
were  included  in  the  rehearsal  program. 

The  Adult  Musicians  Workshop  was  presented  in  th( 
for  approximately  120  musiciems. 

Friday  night  several  of  the  Workshop  instructors  p 
deUght  of  the  entire  convention.  The  final  Workshop  ses 
entire  adult  workshop  group  was  assembled  for  the  first  1 
direction  of  Dr.  Richard  Lert,  Conductor,  Pasadena  Sym] 
ductor  of  the  Dallas  Symphony. 

The  Workshop  was  financed  jointly  by  Broadcast  Mi 
League  and  modest  registration  fees  paid  by  the  participa 

Instructors  for  both  Workshops  were: 

STRINGS  BR/ 

Sidney  Harth,  Concertmaster,  Louisville  Orchestra,  p| 

Chicago  Symphony 

Sanford  Schonbach,  Principal  Viola,  Los  Angeles  Phil- 
harmonic  — ^ 

Lome  Munroe,  Principal  ’Cello,  Philadelphia  oA&tra 
Philip  Karp,  Principal  Bass,  San  Francisco  Sym^tony  ^ 

WOODWINDS  W 

Bernard  Goldberg,  Principal  Flute,  Pittsburgh  Sym¬ 
phony  TIM 

John  de  Lancie,  Principal  Oboe,  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
Anthony  Gigliotti,  Principal  Clarinet,  Philadelphia  Or¬ 
chestra 

Sol  Schoenbach,  Former  Principal  Bassoon,  Philadelphia 
Orchestra 


Philip  Farkas  (far  right),  Principal  Horn  of  the  Chicago  Symphony 
with  the  Adult  Musicians  Woriishop  hom  class. 


Youth  Musicians  Workshop  trumpet  class  with  instructor  John  Ware, 
New  York  Philharmonic. 
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ONVENTION  WORKSHOPS 

?  and  BMl 

gathered  from  far  and  near  to  enjoy  and  benefit  from  the 
)ps  which  offer  unique  opportunity  for  members  of  adult, 
li  artist  instrumentalists  from  several  of  the  nation’s  leading 

e,  of  course,  from  Phoenix  and  other  Arizona  communities, 
jinia,  TeAessee,  California,  Washington,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
shoma,  Imiiana,  Nebraska,  etc. 

I 

presented*  Wednesday  and  Thursday  on  the  campus  of  Ari- 
from  Phoenix.  Several  youth  orchestras  worked  out  diffi- 
people  to  make  the  trip  to  Phoenix.  Some  of  them,  as  in  the 
were  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  Music  Performance 

>rkshop  Orchestra  numbering  over  a  hundred  players  re- 
Conducto^^  the  Omaha  Symphony,  and  as  in  the  case 
ifl^ks  of  som|^P  the  composers  attending  the  convention 

presented  in  the  Westward  Ho  Hotel  on  Friday  and  Saturday 


Musicians  Workshop  Instructors — after  a  hot  day's  work.  (1.  to  r.) 
John  Ware,  trumpet,  Saul  Goodman,  timpani  and  William  Bell,  tuba — 
all  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic;  Iden  Kemey,  Musicians  Workshop 
Chairman  and  board  member,  Norwalk  Symphony,  Conn.;  Sol  Schoen* 
bach,  bassoon  and  John  de  Lancie,  oboe  of  the  PhUadelphia  Orchestra; 
and  Philip  Farkas,  horn  of  the  Chicago  Symphony. 


op  instructors  presented  a  short  virtuoso  program  —  to  the 
al  Workshop  session  was  held  Saturday  afternoon  when  the 
ed  for  the  first  time  as  an  orchestra  and  rehearsed  under  the 
Pasadena  Symphony,  and  Donald  Johanos,  Associate  Con- 


by  Broadcast  Music,  Inc.  (BMI),  a  few  Phoenix  “angels”,  the 
by  the  participants. 


e: 


Orchestra, 

(les  Phil- 

D^b^tra 

ympiony 

gh  Sym- 

Orchestra 
Iphia  Or- 


BRASSES 

Philip  Farkas,  Principal  Horn,  Chicago  Symphony 

John  Ware,  Ass’t.  Principal  Trumpet,  New  York  Phil¬ 
harmonic 


Marsteller,  Principal  Trombone,  Los  Angeles 
^Hlharmonic 

William  Bell,  Principal  Tuba,  New  York  Philharmonic 


TIMPANI-PERCUSSION 

Saul  Goodman,  Timpanist,  New  York  Philharmonic 


Philip  Karp  (center), 
principal  bass  of  the 
San  Francisco  Sym¬ 
phony  and  Workshop 
class  members. 


iladelphia 


Ware, 


L 


Saul  Goodman  (3rd  from  left)  timpanist.  New  York  Philharmonic,  and 
members  of  Workshop  timpani  and  percussion  class. 


Youth  Musicians  Workshop  violin  class.  Sidney  Harth  (standing  left). 
Instructor  for  the  class,  formerly  concertmaster  of  the  Louisville  Or¬ 
chestra  and  new  concertmaster  of  the  Chicago  Symphony. 
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Meeting  of  Managers  of 
Metropolitan  Orchestros 

Chaimuin:  Robert  E.  MacIntyre,  Manager, 
Birmingham  Civic  Symphony 
Birmingham,  Alabama 

The  value  of  the  organization  of  Metro¬ 
politan  Orchestra  Managers  as  an  avenue  for 
exchange  of  information  between  orchestras 
of  similar  size  and  problems  was  confirmed  by 
increased  attendance  and  interest  in  the 
group’s  seccMid  League  National  Convention 
meeting  in  Phoenix.  Robert  K  MacIntyre, 
manager  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Sym¬ 
phony,  was  re-elected  president,  and  the 
presidential  term  of  office  was  set  at  two 
years. 

A  wide  variety  of  topics  of  common  interest 
was  discussed — maintenance  fund  campaigns, 
ticket  sales,  public  relations,  promotion  ideas, 
personnel  problems,  contract  negotiations. 
Women’s  Committee  activities,  scholarship 
and  pension  plans. 

Fund  raising  projects  in  several  cities  were 
described  and,  in  ffie  words  of  one  manager 
present,  seem  to  embrace  almost  everything 
— from  drawings  for  Rolls  Royce  automobiles 
to  swimming  pool  tours;  somewhat  far  afield 
from  music  and  culture  but  necessary  to  the 
continued  existence  of  our  orchestras  in  these 
days  of  stiff  entertainment  competition.” 

So  many  useful  ideas  for  promotion  and 
publicity  were  (^ered  that  plans  were  drawn 
up  for  a  complete  exchange  of  literature  and 
promotional  information  between  orchestras 
in  the  metropolitan  group. 

Plans  for  a  mid-winter  meeting  in  New 
York  also  were  discussed  but  no  formal 
action  taken. 

Orchestras  in  the  metropolitan  classification 
operate  on  budgets  between  $100,000  and 
$250,000.  The  first  meeting  of  managers  of 
these  orchestras  was  held  in  Nashville  during 
the  1958  National  Convention  of  the  League. 

"Hie  “metropolitan  orchestra”  classification 
was  establi^ed  by  the  League  in  1957  follow¬ 
ing  a  decision  by  the  major  symphony  man¬ 
agers’s  conference  that  increas^  costs  of 
orchestra  operation  made  it  advisable  to 
change  the  minimum  annual  budget  require¬ 
ments  for  an  orchestra  to  be  considered  a 
“major”  symphony  from  125,000  to  250,000. 


Winston-Salem  Arts  Council 
Host  to  September  Meeting 

The  Winston-Salem  Arts  Coimcil  will  be 
host  to  a  tri-state  meeting  erf  arts  councils 
on  September  18, 19,  20.  Representatives  from 
councils  in  Virginia,  North  Clarolina  will  dis¬ 
cuss  problems  of  budgeting,  raising  funds, 
and  administering  and  promoting  art  and  arts 
coimcils.  Also  on  the  agenda  is  a  discussion 
at  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  regional  arts 
council  association. 

Philip  Hanes,  Board  member  of  the  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  Symphony  and  of  the  League,  will 
be  the  speaker  for  the  opening  dinner  meet¬ 
ing.  The  second  day  of  the  meeting  will  be 
devoted  to  five  sessions  on  topics  of  mutual 
interest  to  delegates  from  ei^t  or  more  cities, 
and  the  conference  will  close  with  a  tour  of 
the  art  gallery,  special  consultations  with  pro¬ 
fessional  persons  in  the  arts  community,  and 
a  picnic  supper  at  Tanglewood  Park  followed 
by  a  closing  session  at  the  Tanglewood  Barn 
’ITieater. 


BMi  AWARD— 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

would  receive  a  total  of  $8,000  from  BMI  for 
further  study.  The  other  composers  were: 

From  the  University  of  Michigan:  David  S. 
Bates,  22,  Massilon,  Ohio.  Gerald  Humel,  27, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Columbia  University:  Marjorie  Greif,  23, 
New  York  City. 

Boston  University:  Michael  M.  Horvit,  26, 
Pepperell,  Massachusetts.  Alan  Kemler,  28, 
Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts. 

University  of  Illinois:  J.  Theodore  Pro- 
chazka,  29,  Roselle  Park,  Illinois. 

Private  student:  Thomas  R.  Putsche,  Jr., 
29,  West  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Established  in  1951  by  Broadcast  Music, 
Inc.,  in  cooperation  with  music  educators  and 
composers,  SCA  annually  offers  scholarship 
and  subsistence  prizes  to  student  composers 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

In  addition  to  a  permanent  panel  of  judges, 
fifteen  outstanding  composers  and  educators 
screened  the  1958  entries.  All  compositions 
were  submitted  to  the  judges  under  pseudo¬ 
nyms,  and,  in  cases  where  judges  might  have 
recognized  the  work  of  their  own  students, 
they  refrained  from  voting  on  the  merits  of 
these  works. 


"Information  —  Please!" 

The  Convention  “Information,  Please”  ses¬ 
sion  has  come  to  be  a  veritable  super-market 
for  orchestra  and  arts  council  information. 

Scheduled  this  year  for  only  two  hours 
(7  to  9  P.  M.)  because  last  year  the  “experts” 
still  were  being  beseiged  with  questions  at 
the  end  of  a  9  P.  M.  to  2  A.  M.  session,  the 
information  tables  were  swamped  with 
callers. 

Chairman  William  Nelms,  Manager  of  the 
Springfield  (Ill.)  Symphony,  arranged  for 
some  forty  “experts”  to  hwdle  nineteen 
tables  each  of  wmch  was  devoted  to  a  specific 
subject.  Convention  delegates  were  free  to 
call  at  the  tables  as  they  wished,  to  see  or 
give  information  and  ideas. 

“Information  Please”  consultants  and  ex¬ 
perts  included  John  S.  Edwards  and  Helen  M. 
Thompson,  League  president  and  executive 
secretary  respectively;  Charles  Mark  and 
Ralph  Burgard  from  the  Arts  Council  Field; 
Douglas  Moore  and  Gerald  Deakin  from 
ASCAP;  Carl  Haverlin,  Oliver  Daniel  and 
Russell  Sanjek  from  BMI.  Viewpoints^! 
orchestra  presidents  were  mven  by 
Bayley,  Jr.,  Springfield  Symphony,  Ohio,  iVl 
Andre  Gelpi,  Ck>lumbus  Symphony,  Ohio,  Mrs. 
George  Kish,  Connecticut  Sym^Miy,  and 
Kermit  Hansen,  Omaha  Symphony.  Man¬ 
agerial  opinions  were  offered  by  Harold  Ken¬ 
drick,  New  Haven  Symphemy;  Richard  Wan- 
gerin,  Louisville  Orchestra;  Henry  Peltier, 
Wichita  Symphony.  C<Miductors  opinions  on 
various  subjects  were  available  frcmi  Arthur 
Bennett  Lipkin,  Birmingham  Symphony; 
Julius  Hegyi,  Chattanooga  Symphony;  Haig 
Yaghjian,  Fresno  Philharr^nic;  Harry  Leven- 
soi^  Worcester  Orchestra;  Charles  Gigante, 
Tri-City  Symphony;  Rhodes  Lewis,  Grande 
Ronde  Sj^phony,  Symphony  Women’s  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  ideas  and  advice  were  c^ered  by  Mrs. 
Marjorie  Armstrong,  Grand  Rapids  Sym¬ 
phony;  Mrs.  Quincy  Baldwin,  Fort  Wayne 
Philharmonic;  Mrs.  L.  J.  Snyder,  Fresno  Phil¬ 
harmonic;  Mrs.  Wayne  Holtzman,  Austin 
Symphony;  Mrs.  Burks  Jeter,  Wichita  Sym¬ 
phony;  Miss  Artis  Schatterback,  San  Fer¬ 
nando  Valley  Symphony;  and  Mrs.  Sherwood 
Wise,  Jackson  Symphony  (Miss.).  Samue^£v 
Rosenbaum  answered  questions  relating  tofl^) 
Music  Performance  Trust  Fund.  Jennmxs 
Butterfield  of  the  West  Orange  Public  Scho<^ 
(N.  J.),  and  William  Hartshorn  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Public  Schools  advised  on  matters  of 
orchestra  and  school  system  cooperation. 


Metropolitan  Orchestra  Managers  met  Wednesday  preceding  the  con¬ 
vention.  (1.  to  r.)  Mrs.  Winnifred  Gillette,  Tulsa  Philharmonic;  Herald 
Gregory,  Utah  Symphony;  Henry  M.  Norton,  Portland  Symphony, 
Oregon;  unidentified;  Ian  H.  Dobbin,  Vancouver  Symphony;  Robert 
Mac  Intyre,  Birmingham  Symphony;  unidentified;  Genevieve  Fisher, 
Honolulu  Symphony;  Alexander  Haas,  San  Diego  Symphtmy;  Mrs. 
James  Ross,  Oklahoma  Symphony;  William  Herring,  Atlanta  Sym¬ 
phony;  Henry  Peltier,  Wichita  Symphony. 


Information-Please!  ’Theodore  Seder  (seated  briiind  the  table),  Cura¬ 
tor  of  t^  Fleisher  Music  Collection  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Library, 
discusses  music  library  problems  with  James  Swift,  Conductor  of  the 
San  Fernando  Valley  Symphony,  Calif,  and  other  orchestra  representa¬ 
tives. 
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Planning  Auditoriums 


Uel  C.  Ramey,  Architect,  and  Board  Member 
Wichita  Symphony 

The  mere  mention  of  the  word  “auditorium” 
in  a  group  like  this  will  bring  forth  mixed  re¬ 
actions.  rVom  those  who  have  a  concert  hall 
there  will  probably  be  criticism  of  the  acous¬ 
tics  and  lack  of  related  facilities.  It  is  either 
too  large  or  too  small.  The  stage  is  inadequate. 
Lighting  is  poor. 

From  those  who  have  no  facilities  it  brings 
forth  dreams  of  the  day  when  the  community 
will  have  an  au^torium.  These  people  usu¬ 
ally  get  stars  in  their  eyes  and  go  “way  out”, 
and  if  the  dream  seems  near  to  realization, 
there  is  much  turmoil  and  misdirected  effort. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  present  to  you  some 
suggestions  on  the  planning  of  an  auditorium. 

I  do  not  intend  to  give  specific  information 
on  design,  but  I  do  hope  these  suggestions  will 
help  you  avoid  confusion  and  misdirected 
effort. 

I^^er  2,000  years  ago  Socrates  gave  us  the 
i^^to  the  solution  when  he  said,  “Define  the 
problem.”  If  the  problem  is  correctly  and 
adequately  defined,  the  resultant  building  will 
be  successful.  If  it  is  not  correctly  or  ade¬ 
quately  defined,  the  structure  will  not  serve 
its  purpose.  In  order  to  define  the  problem. 
I’m  going  to  suggest  some  questions  that 
should  be  answer^. 


1.  What  are  the  cultural  needs  of  your 
community? 

Do  you  have  a  good  symphony  orchestra? 
The  answer  may  or  may  not  be  “yes”.  How 
about  ballet,  modem  dance,  opera,  painting, 
sculpture,  a  community  theater?  Do  you  have 
such  groups  in  your  community?  If  you  do 
not  have  such  activities,  is  there  a  need  for 
them?  Or  is  this  need  satisfied  by  the  close 
proximity  of  a  larger  city  or  by  groups  on 
tour? 

2.  Does  the  public  school  system  stress 
training  in  the  Fine  Arts? 

Xjreation  of  an  active  interest  on  the  part  of 
t^Agsters  is  important.  These  youngsters 
flRhe  talent  and  audience  of  the  future. 

3.  Who  supports  the  community’s  present 
cultural  activities? 

Is  it  a  community-wide  support  or  is  it 
supported  by  a  few  patrons?  SuK>ort  by  the 
entire  community  is  desirable  and  necessary 
if  you  are  about  to  embark  upon  a  building 
program.  It  might  well  be  that  your  com¬ 
munity  needs  to  grow  in  cultural  activities  be¬ 
fore  undertaking  construction  of  an  audi¬ 
torium.  May^  the  various  endeavors  need 
streng^ening.  There  could  be  an  overlapping 
of  efforts  which  should  be  avoided. 

It  requires  large  sums  of  money  to  con¬ 
struct  and  mamtain  a  public  facility.  The 
industrial  and  commercial  groups  usually  sup¬ 
ply  a  large  portion  of  these  fimds.  Do  you 
have  a  well-balanced  and  growing  industrial 
and  commercial  community?  Elfforts  to 
strengthen  the  economic  climate  should  have 
your  support. 

Most  business  men  feel  that  every  endeavor 
should  be  able  to  justify  its  existence  by  its 
contribution  to  the  community.  Can  your  or¬ 
ganization  justify  its  existence?  If  you  want 
support  of  business  and  industry,  you  will 
have  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  your  commimity. 

4.  Does  your  community  have  adequate 
convention  facilities? 

Conventions  are  a  very  important  factor  in 
assuring  adequate  auditorium  income.  The 
people  brought  to  your  town  by  conventions 
can  supplement  your  income. 

Assuming  that  an  evalution  of  the  needs 
of  your  community  indicates  that  some  sort 


of  the 


of  a  facility  is  really  needed,  what  should 
be  done? 

The  second  step  is  to  determine  the  needs 
of  the  various  organizations  to  be  housed. 
Attempts  to  accomplish  this  usually  start  in 
confusion  and  end  in  chaos.  This  need  not 
happen  if  each  group  is  requested  to  present 
its  program  of  activities  and  the  number  par¬ 
ticipating.  When  similar  information  has  been 
gathered  from  att  groups,  an  intelligent  build¬ 
ing  program  can  be  written.  Such  reports 
immediately  bring  to  light  common  or  similar 
activities  which  can  share  the  same  space. 
Do  not  accept  a  report  which  enumerates 
rooms  and  room  sizes.  This  is  the  common 
mistake. 

This  survey  may  well  indicate  that  some 
groups  should  not  be  housed  in  the  proposed 
project.  It  may  also  show  that  some  should 
be  included  who  felt  that  they  should  not. 
From  these  reports,  the  exact  type  of  facility 
which  the  community  needs  may  be  deter¬ 
mined. 

5.  Where  is  the  building  to  be  located? 
Assuming  you  have  a  choice,  the  selection 

should  be  made  only  after  a  careful  study  of 
the  following  factors  has  been  completed: 
a)  size— the  site  must  be  adequate  not  only 
ior  the  building  but  also  for  off-street  park¬ 
ing.  The  American  public  likes  to  park  its 
cars  at  the  front  door,  b)  accessibUity— 
people  must  be  able  to  get  to  the  building. 
The  finest  facility  in  the  world  is  of  no  use  if 
it  is  inaccessible.  A  scenic  location  in  a  park 
may  be  very  glamorous  but  also  very  in¬ 
accessible.  People  attending  a  convention  like 
to  be  close  to  hoteb  and  sh(^.  Although 
public  transportation  systems  are  having  diffi¬ 
culties  right  now,  they  are  necessary  to  any 
large  city  and  will  remain  in  some  form  or 
other,  ^me  people  are  dependent  on  them 
for  transportation.  Thoroughfares  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  rapid  handling  of  large  numbers 
of  automobiles.  It’s  rather  difficult  to  keep  the 
good  will  of  the  motorist  who  gets  involved  in 
a  traffic  jam  each  time  he  attends  your  concert. 

c)  proximity  of  undesirable  activities — indus¬ 
tries  that  generate  noise  or  obnoxious  odors, 
airports  or  traffic  patterns  with  attendant 
noises,  industrial  plants  with  changing 
shifts  which  would  create  traffic  problems  are 
undesirable  neighbors  for  your  auditorium. 

d)  cost — count  the  cost,  but  count  it  last. 

6.  How  do  you  finance  the  construction? 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  painless  solu¬ 
tion  to  this  problem.  In  general,  construction 
is  financed  by  a  bond  issue  supported  by  a 
general  tax  levy.  The  American  public  is  de¬ 
veloping  an  aversion  to  additional  taxes.  It’s 
neraless  to  say  that  a  bond  issue  will  generate 
some  strong  resistance.  Overcoming  this  re¬ 
sistance  is  a  public  relations  job  of  the  first 
magnitude. 

In  recent  years  the  revenue  bond  method 
of  financing  has  become  very  common.  Under 
this  method,  the  bonds  (or  loan)  are  paid  off 
by  the  income  from  the  use  of  the  building. 
Since  the  income  from  the  building  must  re¬ 
tire  the  bonds  as  well  as  operate  and  maintain 
it,  rentals  are  usually  higher  and  any  income- 
producing  venture  is  usually  welcome.  I’m 
referring  to  concession  stands  especially. 

method  of  financing  is  easier  to  sell  to 
the  community  because  the  users  of  the  build¬ 
ing  pay  for  it  and  the  taxpayer  is  not  dis¬ 
turb^.  However,  so  many  public  facilities 
have  been  financed  in  this  manner  that  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  sell  the  bonds.  In¬ 
vestors  are  very  “hard-nosed”  about  revenue 
bond  issues  and  a  project  financed  in  this 
manner  must  be  economically  feasible. 


Occasionally  a  family  or  an  individual  will 
give  an  auditorium  to  a  community.  The 
great  levelling  influence  of  our  tax  system 
has  decimated  the  ranks  of  these  noble  people. 
If  you  have  such  a  family  or  person  in  your 
community,  you  are  indeed  fortimate.  Your 
problems  would  be  further  lessened  if  the 
donor  would  set  up  a  trust  fund  to  insure 
proper  maintenance.  One  word  of  caution: 
be  s»^  the  gift  is  planned  to  serve  the  com¬ 
munity  and  not  to  memorialize  one  person. 

If  you  really  want  to  do  it  the  hiuti  way, 
solicit  gifts  from  the  entire  community.  All 
numner  of  gimmicks  have  been  tried  to  m^e 
this  a  more  pleasant  task — preparing  a  scroll 
of  donors,  purchasing  seats,  issuing  non- 
interest-bearing  stock,  etc.,  but  it  remains  a 
difficult  task.  This  method,  however,  does 
create  community-wide  interest. 

The  Federal  government,  through  HJI^A. 
offers  some  assistance.  The  government  will 
make  an  interest-free  loan  to  a  community 
for  the  planning  of  a  public  building,  provided 
the  building  is  to  be  built  within  a  reasonable 
time.  The  loan  must  be  repaid  when  con¬ 
struction  is  started.  This  service  can  get  you 
over  the  first  hurdle.  It  has  an  additional 
advantage  in  that  it  provides  ample  time  for 
planning. 

Before  you  hang  the  “mill-stone”  around 
your  community  neck,  and  it  can  be  a  mill¬ 
stone  as  easily  as  it  can  be  the  long-sought 
pai^cea,  take  a  good  hard  look  at  operation 
and  maintenance  costs. 

Cleaning  services,  now  performed  by  vol¬ 
unteer  labor  or  school  custodians,  will  have  to 
be  replaced  with  a  large  full-time  staff.  Two 
or  three  building  engineers  will  have  to  be 
acquired  to  (^rate  the  mechanical  and  elec¬ 
trical  systems.  If  you  have  to  hire  ushers, 
figure  on  at  least  one  for  each  500  seats.  That 
first  utility  bill  is  usually  a  shock.  Electrical 
power  for  air-conditioning  and  lighting  for 
one  month  can  be  as  high  as  ^,000.00!  Stage 
hands  and  maintenance  personnel  add  no 
small  sum  to  the  maintenance  budget. 

Furniture  and  furnishings  must  be  re¬ 
placed  from  time  to  time.  Some  areas  re¬ 
quire  frequent  re-decoration.  The  building 
probably  will  require  a  full-time  manager  and 
a  secretary. 

Don’t  be  discouraged— these  problems  have 
been  and  can  be  solved.  I  merely  want  to 
call  them  to  your  attention. 

^er  having  spent  many  months  assembling 
information  suggested  above,  you  are  ready 
to  undertake  the  planning  of  the  building. 
The  result  of  these  studies  should  be  com¬ 
piled  into  a  written  building  program.  TTiU 
pr<^^  should  spell  out  the  functions  the 
building  is  to  serve,  describe  the  various 
activities  that  are  to  take  place  in  the  build¬ 
ing  and  equipment  used  in  these  activities, 
describe  items  to  be  stored,  spell  out  desirable 
circulation  patterns,  describe  the  people  who 
will  be  using  the  building,  explain  how  each 
organization  functions,  and  set  goals  for  the 
building  to  achieve.  Avoid  q;>elling  out  de¬ 
tails,  such  as  room  sizes,  materials  to  be  used, 
seat  spacing,  colors,  etc.  Leave  those  to  the 
architect;  he  has  many  sources  from  which 
to  secure  this  information. 

This  written  building  program  is  the  docu¬ 
ment  which  conveys  your  desires  to  the  archi¬ 
tect.  It  should  be  a  challenge  to  him.  Tlus 
procedure  and  the  written  program  will  re¬ 
sult  in  creative  thinking  which  will,  in  turn, 
produce  a  really  fine  building. 

Some  Additional  Considerations: 

Demand  good  acoustics.  The  science  of 
acoustics  has  progressed  to  the  point  where 
it  is  no  longer  “hit  and  miss”,  '^e  building 
can  have  good  acoustics.  Employ  a  consiil- 
tant  in  acoustics  to  work  with  the  architect. 

Seating  can  be  comfortable  and  arranged  for 
good  vision.  The  average  American  today  is 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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SYMPHONY  BOARDS 

Samuel  R.  Rosenbaum,  Trustee, 

Music  Performance  Trust  Fund  and 
Member  of  Board  Directors  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra 

From  all  over  the  country,  from  as  far  away 
as  Vancouver  and  Duluth  on  the  north,  New 
Haven  and  Savannah  on  the  east,  six  hundred 
delegates  have  gathered  in  Phoenix  to  find  out 
and  take  home  what  they  can  learn  about  how 
to  start,  and,  once  started,  to  maintain  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras  in  their  home  towns,  large 
and  small. 

Granted  that  the  smaller  orchestras  lead  a 
precarious  existence,  they  are  hardly  worse 
off  in  this  regard  than  the  dozen  better-known 
major  orchestras.  All  but  two  or  three,  even 
of  the  latter,  must  depend  on  contribution 
drives  each  season  to  assure  their  continuance. 

Money  is  only  one  of  several  problems,  in¬ 
cluding  the  apathy  of  the  average  community, 
which  fail  to  deter  or  dampen  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  growing  band  of  symphcmy  prcxnoters. 
The  aspiration  toward  hearing  live  symphonic 
music  performed  in  their  own  towns  is  being 
felt  country-wide  more  persistently  and  nmre 
deeply  year  by  year. 

Usually  the  urge  to  establish  a  local  sym¬ 
phony  springs  from  music-loving  amateurs 
who  have  enjoyed  informal  participation  in 
music-making  sessions  of  their  own.  If  they 
can  enlist  the  interest  of  friends  who  have 
some  social  standing  or  some  financial  capa¬ 
city,  they  soon  reach  the  point  where  they 
begin  to  look  around  for  a  conductor  and  even 
a  manager.  Occasionally,  it  may  be  a  musician 
in  the  town,  or  a  conductor  who  comes  in, 
who  stirs  up  the  local  gentry  or  music-lovers 
to  do  something. 

They  early  realize  that  one  of  the  requisites 
they  must  satisfy  is  to  create  some  formal 
organization  that  will  qualify  imder  present 
tax  laws,  both  for  tax  exemption  for  itself, 
and  for  tax  deductibility  of  gifts  and  contri¬ 
butions.  These  must  be  solicited  from  sup¬ 
porters  who  may  or  not  be  members,  as  the 
typical  symphony  almost  by  definition  oper¬ 
ates  with  a  built-in  deficit. 

At  this  point,  fiddlers  and  wind-players,  or 
their  friends  who  make  up  the  committee  or 
the  board  of  the  little  group,  begin  to  strumle 
with  bylaws,  resolutions,  motions  and  pama- 
mentary  procedure.  There  are  some  spirits 
who  revel  in  such  discussions.  From  then  on, 
there  are  two  kinds  of  activities  which  absorb 
the  energies  of  the  local  symphony.  One  is 
the  rehearsals  and  the  concerts  in  which  the 
actual  performers  take  part  The  other  is  the 
meetings  of  the  committee  or  board,  in  which 
the  lay  members,  the  non-performers  or  di¬ 
rectors,  argue,  discuss,  disagree,  harangue, 
and  resolve  on  this  and  that,  usually  at  great 
length,  and  with  more  or  less  heat  These  de¬ 
bates  frequently  consume  as  much  time  in 
total  as  the  concerts  which  these  meetings  are 
meant  to  organize. 

Democratic  or  undemocratic  a  symphony 
board  like  the  orchestra  itself,  is  quite  an 
anomaly.  An  orchestra  must  consist  of  players 
who  subordinate  themselves  to  the  purposes 
of  the  whole;  it  breaks  apart  if  it  contains 
nothing  but  individualists.  Nevertheless,  the 
music  it  produces  will  be  dull,  colorless,  and 
routine,  unless  there  is  intelligent  firm  leader¬ 
ship  on  the  podium  and  in  ea^  of  the  sections. 
There  must  be  whole-hearted  acceptance  of 
the  leadership  principle  in  spite  of  ^e  demo¬ 
cracy  typified  by  fifty  or  a  hundred  players 
performing  as  an  integrated  whole. 

The  same  is  true  with  the  board  itself.  It 
is  fortunate  if  it  has  a  few  members  who  un¬ 
derstand  the  practical  as  well  as  the  idealistic 
ends  which  must  be  served  to  accomplish  its 
mission.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  in  any  human 


activity  that  those  in  the  group  who  do  not 
understand  would  always  recognize  and  sup¬ 
port  those  who  do.  It  is,  therefore,  a  common 
experience  that  much  time  in  such  board 
meeting  is  taken  up  with  endless  and  footless 
discussi(»is  on  points  about  which  the  talkers 
are  poorly  informed,  or  on  points  of  organiza¬ 
tion  and  procedure  which  have  only  incidental 
value  or  relevancy  to  the  only  purpose  of  the 
association,  which  is  to  make  music — not  to 
make  motions. 

To  help  avoid  some  of  this  waste  of  time, 
the  Symphony  League  invited  a  Study  Com¬ 
mittee  of  experi«iced  lawyers  to  compile  the 
basic  requirements  for  a  charter  and  by-laws 
for  a  typical  symphony  society.  Its  findings 
were  outiined  in  a  Report  submitted  last  year 
and  published  by  the  League.  The  actual  dis¬ 
bursements  were  defrayed  by  a  grant  (rffered 
by  the  Rockefeller  Foimdation.  The  Report 
was  reviewed  and  studied  at  seminars  during 
the  League  conventions  in  Nashville  in  1958 
and  again  here  in  Phoenix. 

Paradoxically,  however,  the  draftsman  of  the 
Report  who  presented  it  at  these  two  seminars 
recomm«ided  that  symphony  boards  should 
adopt  the  clauses  proposed  and  then  forget 
them  and  not  waste  time  over  parliamentary 
procediu'e,  but  to  stick  to  the  business  of 
fostering  ^e  making  of  music. 

Symphony  boards  with  their  public  spirit 
and  fine  sense  of  commimity  improvement 
serve  the  community  cause  best  when  they 
realize  that  they  are  not  an  end  in  themselves, 
but  only  a  necessary  instrument  toward  mak¬ 
ing  possible  the  performances  of  the  music  for 
which  they  exist.  Also  the  privileges  con¬ 
ferred  by  tax  exemptions  imposed  on  the  di¬ 
rectors  an  affirmative  duty  to  render  an  educa¬ 
tional  service  to  the  community.  Their  opera¬ 
tions  are  consequently  “affected  with  a  public 
interest.”  This  requires  that  personal  views 
and  preferences  be  subordinated,  and  that 
considerations  of  the  budget  and  the  box-office 
(which  consume  so  much  time  and  energy 
in  meetings)  should  not  outweigh  the  obliga¬ 
tion  directors  have  accepted  to  render  a  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  art  and  to  the  public. 

The  programs  should  contain  at  least  a 
tincture  of  material  that  is  not  merely  abreast 
of,  but  somewhat  in  advance  of,  average 
musical  taste.  It  takes  some  experience  to 
accomplish  this  without  losing  audience  sup¬ 
port  For  this  reason,  it  is  well  for  boards 
to  take  advice,  if  it  is  available,  from  a  com¬ 
petent  music  director  and  manager  even 
though  this  may  mean  that  more  money  must 
be  raised  than  can  be  found  with  comfort. 
Comfort  is  a  luxury  a  symphony  board  can 
seldom  enjoy. 


PLANNING  AUDITORIUMS— 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 

larger  than  his  grandparents.  He  needs  a 
wider  seat  and  more  leg  room. 

“Multi-purpose”  rooms  sound  good,  but  be¬ 
ware!  Planning  a  space  to  serve  more  than 
one  fimction  may  result  in  its  serving  none 
adequately.  Folding  partitions  across  audi¬ 
toriums  are  not  go^. 

Remember  that  your  patron  must  reach  the 
building  safely  and  easily. 

Parking  areas  serving  shopping  facilities 
during  the  day  may  be  available  for  your 
parking  in  the  evening  and  on  Sunday. 

If  you  have  followed  the  proper  procedure, 
you  have  involved  a  large  segment  of  the 
population  in  the  planning  and  building  of 
your  auditorium — keep  them  involved. 

Don’t  limit  planning  to  the  city — include 
the  metropolitan  area  and  the  trade  territory. 

If  building  programs  were  as  well  organized 
and  directed  as  a  concert,  the  effort  would  be 
pleasant  and  the  results  successful. 


Bits  and  Pieces  of 
The  Phoenix  Convention 

New  ideas,  new  slants  on  old  ideas,  widened 
horizons,  go^  music,  renewed  acquaintances, 
meeting  old  friends,  making  new  ones,  good 
fun  and  entertainment,  consideration  of  every 
facet  of  symphony  orchestra  and  arts  council 
operation,  musicians’  workshop  sessions,  the 
wonderful  hospitality  of  the  Phoenix  Sym¬ 
phony  organizations,  desert  heat  (unseason¬ 
able),  a  dust  storm  (unpredicted),  rehearsal 
hall  opening  on  a  swimming  pool  (unprece¬ 
dented),  distinguished  service  awards  to  five 
orchestras,  and  renewed  appreciation  for  air 
conditioning — these  were  kaleidoscopic  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  fourteenth  National  Conven- 
'tion  of  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League,  the  seventh  Aimual  Musicians  Work¬ 
shop,  and  the  fifth  International  Conference  of 
Arts  Councils  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  June  11-13, 
1959. 

“Never  in  my  life  have  I  had  so  many 
organized  activities  for  my  unorganized  time,” 
sighed  one  delegate.  “I  want  to  see  everything 
and  hear  everything,  attend  all  the  sessions _to 
report  new  ideas  to  my  own  orchestra,  Mb 
all  the  distinguished  composers,  attend  wl^P 
shop  classes  at  Tempe,  visit  with  my  Sd 
friends,  and  have  a  chance  to  exchange  ideas 
with  new  friends,  and  find  any  time  to  sleep.” 

Thirty-six  meetings  were  scheduled  in  the 
three  day  period,  and  the  increasingly  popular 
“Information,  Please”  session  on  Friday  night 
drew  large  crowds  into  the  Westward  Ho 
Corral  Room  for  ideas  and  information  on 
fifteen  subjects  related  to  orchestras  and  their 
operation  and  maintenance. 

Nine  internationally  known  composers  and 
a  great  many  regional  composers  were  guest 
speakers  and  panelists;  thirteen  major  orches¬ 
tra  artist  musicians  conducted  workshop 
classes  for  more  than  two  hundred  musicians, 
and  for  the  first  time,  a  short  virtuoso  musical 
program  by  the  Workshop  instructors  was 
presented  to  a  full  Convention  audience  prior 
to  a  showing,  by  special  permission,  of  a  film 
“Symphony  Across  the  Land”  featuring  five 
League-affiliated  orchestras  which  was  made 
for  overseas  presentation  by  the  United  States 
Information  Agency.  . 

Nine  orchestras  and  women’s  associationfPJ 
the  Southwest  area  welcomed  “early-birds”  to 
the  convention  with  a  “Tune-Up  Party”  on 
Wednesday  night.  A  “Do-Si-Do”  Western 
supper  dance  at  Bud  Brown’s  Bam  was  the 
gala  party  tendered  by  the  Phoenix  Sym¬ 
phony  Association,  and  many  visitors  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  specially  arranged  trip  on  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon  to  Taliesin — the  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  Architectural  Camp  out  in  the  desert. 

Soaring  temperatures  (up  to  111  degrees) 
kept  most  Convention -goers  indoors  at  the 
Westward  Ho  although  the  cooling  water  of 
the  beautiful  outdoor  pool  was  a  mecca  for 
conductors,  critics,  composers,  and  hard- 
pressed  staff  personnel. 

The  Convention  was  set  in  motion  in  high 
gear  on  Thursday  morning  with  greetings  and 
welcome  from  (^vemor  Paul  Fannin  of  the 
State  of  Arizona  and  James  Patrick,  President 
of  the  Phoenix  Symphony. 

Mayor  Jack  Williams  of  Phoenix,  Carl  Hav- 
erlin.  President  of  Broadcast  Music,  Inc.; 
Irwin  Freundlich  of  Concert  Artists  Guild; 
Dr.  Douglas  Moore  of  the  ASCAP  Board; 
were  among  the  guests  at  the  final  awards 
banquet  for  which  Composer-Conductor  Franz 
Waxman  of  Hollywood  was  guest  speaker. 

Dr.  Richard  Lert,  conductor  of  the  Pasadena 
Symphony  and  Artistic  Director  of  the  League 
Summer  Conductors’  Workshop  at  Asilomar 
and  Sewanee,  received  a  standing  ovation  of 
esteem  and  affection  from  banquet  guests 
when  he  was  introduced  by  Toastmaster  John 
S.  Edwards,  League  President  and  Manager  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Symphony. 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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CONVENTION  STATISTICS 

Convention  statistics  always  are  baffling  be¬ 
cause  many  people  wear  many  different  hats 
in  the  world  of  symphony  orchestras  and  arts 
coimcils.  Invariably,  statistics  attempting  to 
show  convention  representation  by  categories 
fail  to  reflect  the  actual  situation.  With  this 
reservation,  the  following  statistics  for  the 
1959  Convention  in  Phoenix  were  developed 
from  the  identifications  given  by  delegates 
when  they  registered. 


Registration 

Convention  Registration 

Out  of  town  . . . .  ..  405 

Phoenix  Residents  _  .  84 

Musicians  Workshops 

Adult  Workshop  _ 118 

Youth  Workshop  _ 106 

Total  . 713 

Registration  by  Categories 

Composers  _  15 

Managers  . . .  ,  . .  58 

Members  of  boards  of  directors  42 

Members  of  womens  associations  _  55 

5^sicians  224 

Council  representatives  included  in 
'^^■bove  categories  . 17 

Organization  Representatives  -  17 

Press  Representatives  . 9 

Number  of  Different  Orchestras  Repre¬ 
sented  . . 139 

Number  of  Different  States  and  Canadian 
Provinces  Represented  _ 41 


Orchestras  Represented  at  the  Convention 
Numbers  indicate  the  number  of  delegates 
from  a  given  orchestra  including  convention 
and  musician  workshop  registrations. 

ALABAMA  (1) 

Birmingham  Symphony  - -  2 


Greeley  Philharmonic  . 

La  Petit  Einsemble,  Denver  . . 

University  of  Colorado  Symphony  . 

CONNECTICUT  (3) 

Connecticut  Symphony _ 

New  Haven  Symphony  _ _ 

Norwalk  Symphony _ 

FLORIDA  (1) 

Jacksonville  Symphony  _ 

GEORGIA  (2) 

Atlanta  Symphony  .  . 

Savannah  Symphony _ _ 

HAWAU  (1) 

Honolulu  Symphony  . 

IDAHO  (2) 

Boise  Junior  College  Symphony  .. 
University  of  Idaho  Symphony  .  - 

ILLINOIS  (4) 

Chicago  Symphony  .  .  . 

Knox-Galesburg  Symphony  . . 

Quincy  Synmhony  _  - 

Springfleld  Symphony  - 

INDIANA  (2) 

Evansville  Philharmonic  -  - 

Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic  . . 

IOWA  (6) 

Cedar  Rapids  Symphony  . — . 

Des  Moines  Symphony  .  . . . — 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College  Symphony  _ 

Sioux  City  Symphony  . 

Tri-City  Symphony 

Waterloo  Symphony  - 

KANSAS  (2) 

Topeka  Civic  Symphony _ 

Wichita  Symphony  - - 

KENTUCKY  (2) 

Central  Kentucky  Youth  Symphony - 

Louisville  Orchestra  .  . 

LOUISIANA  (2) 

Lake  Charles  Civic  Symphony . 

Louisiana  State  University  Symphony 


1  Oberlin  College  Orchestra  _  1 

1  Springfleld  Symphony . 1 

1  Toledo  Orchestra  - 2 

OKLAHOMA  (3) 

1  Oklahoma  City  Symphony  . 1 

2  Oklahoma  City  Junior  Symphony  .  . .  4 

1  Tulsa  Philharmonic  1 

OREGON  (2) 

1  Grande  Bonde  Symphony _ 1 

Portland  Symphony  _ _ _  1 

j  PENNSYLVANIA  (3) 

2  Blrle  Philharmonic  . 2 

Philadelphia  Orchestra  . . .  .  3 

Pittsbuiidt  Symphony  .  .  _  _ _ .  ...  2 

1  TENNESSEE  (5) 

Chattanooga  Symphony  .  2 

j  Kingsport  Symphony  .  3 

2  Knoxville  Symphony  . . 1 

Memphis  Orchestral  Society . 1 

Nashville  Symphony  .  2 

2  TEXAS  (11) 

\  Amarillo  Symphony  _ 3 

2  Austin  Synmhony  . . 3 

Beaumont  Symphony  . 1 

Dallas  Symjmony  . 5 

East  Texas  Sym^ony _ 1 

1  Fort  Worth  Symphony _ 1 

4  Houston  Symphony _  1 

North  Texas  State  College  Orchestra _  2 

San  Antonio  Symphony  . 1 

1  University  of  Texas  Symphony  . I 

1  Wichita  Falls  Symphony  .  3 

I  UTAH  (1) 

1  Utah  Symphony _  5 

^  VIRGINIA  (3) 

Peninsula  Symphony  _ 1 

7  Roanoke  Symphony  .  5 

8  Roanoke  Youth  Symphony _ _ 2 

WASHINGTON  (3) 

1  Port  Armeies  Symphony  1 

2  Seattle  Symphony  .  1 

WaUa  Walla  Symphony  .  1 

3  WEST  VIRGINIA  (1) 

1  Charleston  Symphony _  1 


ARIZONA  (9) 

Northern  Arizona  Symphony,  Flagstaff -  3 

Phoenix  Symphony  . . . — . .  122 

Phoenix  Swnphonette  7 

Phoenix  Youth  Symphony  . . 23 

Prescott  Little  Symphony  . 1 

Tucson  Little  Symphony  -  1 

Tucson  Symphony  —  -  13 

Tucson  ^mphonette  - 2 

Tucson  Youth  Symphony - - - - —  13 

i^IFORNIA  (21) 

I^^Paheim  Symphony . . 6 

Kem  Philharmonic  - 1 

La  Jolla  Symphony  ..  ..  4 

Los  Angeles  Chamber  Orchestra  _ 1 

Los  Angeles  County  Museum  Orchestra  _  1 

Los  Angeles  Philharmonic _  2 

Long  Beach  Symphony  . 5 

Monterey  County  Symphony  -  2 

Orange  County  Philharmonic  _ _ —  1 

Pasadena  Symphony  - 4 

Riverside  Symphony  — . 3 

San  Diego  Symphony  - - — .  5 

San  Fernando  Valley  Symphony _ 7 

San  Francisco  Symphony  _  2 

San  Gabriel  Valley  Symphony -  3 

Santa  Clara  Symphony  - 1 

Stockton  Symphony  1 

University  Community  Symphony,  Redlands  1 
Youth  Musicians  Foundation  Training  Orches- 

COLORADO  (5) 

Englewood  Symphony -  1 

Fort  Collins  Symphony . .  1 


BITS  AND  PIECES— 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 

Many  small  varieties  of  cacti  were  banquet 
favors,  and  after  an  hilarious  explanation  on 
“Care  and  Feeding  of  Cacti”  (leave  them 
alone;  ignore  them!),  delegates  gratefully  ac¬ 
cepted  3ie  thoughtful  provision  of  paper  cups 
to  pack  their  favors  for  their  homeward  jour¬ 
ney. 

The  League’s  first  convention  in  the  Far 
West,  admittedly  an  experiment,  which  at¬ 
tracted  nearly  600  delegates  was  an  unquali¬ 
fied  success  and  had  served  its  purpose — that 
of  bringing  together  representatives  of  more 
orchestras  from  the  east,  the  west  and  the 
mid-continent  for  the  enrichment  of  music 
throughout  the  nation. 


MAINE  (1) 

Portland  Symphony  — - - 


WISCONSIN  (1) 

Madison  Civic  Symphony  . . .  1 


MASSACHUSETTS  (5) 

National  Artists  Symphonette  .  1 

Smith  College  Symphony . .  1 

Springfleld  Symphony . 1 

Worcester  Orchestra  . — .  1 

Worcester  Youth  Orchestr?i -  1 

MICHIGAN  (2) 

Livonia  Youth  Symphony  _  1 

Grand  Rapids  Symphony  2 

MINNESOTA  (2) 

Duluth  Symphony  - 2 

Rochester  Symphony  - 1 

MISSISSIPPI  (1) 

Jackson  Symphony - - 3 

MISSOURI  (3) 

Independence  Symphony  _ :  2 

Kansas  City  Philharmonic _  3 

St.  Louis  String  Ensemble  . . 2 

MONTANA  (1) 

Billings  Symphony - - — - -  4 

NEBRASKA  (1) 

Omaha  Symphony -  6 

NEW  JERSEY  (2) 

New  Jersey  Symphony  ..  4 

Orange  Philharmonic - -  I 

NEW  MEXICO  (2) 

Albuquerque  Symphony  1 

Las  Cruces  Symphony  - 1 

NEW  YORK  (9) 

Brooklyn  Phllharmonia _  1 

Buffalo  Philharmonic  . 1 

City  Symphony  of  New  York _  1 

Columbia  University  ..  . 2 

Eastman  School  of  Music . .  1 

New  York  Philharmonic  . . .  ..  3 

Rochester  Community  Orchestra  . 1 

Rochester  Philharmonic  . 1 

Syracuse  University  Symphony . . 1 


NORTH  CAROLINA  (1) 

Brevard  Music  Festival  Orchestra  _ _ 1 

OHIO  (7) 

Cincinnati  Symphony  . . 3 

Cleveland  Orchestra _  1 

Columbus  Symphony _  2 

Dayton  Phlmarmomc  _ , _ 2 


WYOMING  (2) 


Casper  Symphony . 1 

Cheyenne  Symphony _ 1 

CANADA  (4) 

New  Westminster  Symphony .  1 

Vancouver  Symphony  . 2 

Victoria  Symphony  .  1 

Windsor  Symphony .  3 


ARTS  COUNCIL  and  Council  Affiliated  Or¬ 
ganizations 

Allied  Arts  of  Santa  Barbara.  Calif. 

Cincirmati  Institute  of  Fine  Arts.  Ohio 
Corpus  Christ!  Junior  League.  Texas 
Fort  Wayne  Fine  Arts  Fund,  Indiana 
Louisville  Fund,  Kentucky 
Mobile  Arts  Council,  Alabama 
Monterey  County  Council  of  Arts  and  Humani¬ 
ties,  Calif. 

Montgomery  Arts  Council.  Alabama 
Philadelphia  Arts  Festival,  Pa. 

Phoenix  Little  Theater.  Ariz. 

Quincy  Society  of  Fine  Arts.  Ill. 

Roberson  Memorial  Center,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
St.  Paul  Council  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Minn. 
Tempe  Community  Arts,  Aiiz. 

Tucson  Junior  League,  Ariz. 

Waterloo  Arts  Council,  Iowa 
Winston-Salem  Arts  Council,  N.  C. 

Wisconsin  Arts  Foundation 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

American  International  Music  Fund 
Association  of  Junior  Leagues  of  America 
Concert  Artists  Guild 
Flelsher  Library,  Philadelphia 
Koussevitzky  Foundation 
Music  Performance  Trust  Fund 
National  Broadcasting  Company 
National  Music  Council 

President’s  Music  Committee  of  the  Peopie-to- 
People  Program 


BUSINESS  HUMS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 

ASCAP 

Berenece  Kazounoff  Management 
Boosey  &  Hawkes 
Broadcast  Music,  Inc.  (BMI) 

Carl  Fisher,  Inc. 

Civic  Concert  Service 
Colbert-Laberge  Concert  Management 
Galaxy  Music  Corporation 
Great  Books 

Herbert  Barrett  Management 
Leeds  Music  Corporation 
Mills  Music,  Inc. 

Oxford  University  Press 
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Arts  Council 

Charles  C.  Mark,  Chairman 
Exec.-Sec’y>  Winston-Salem  Arts  Council 

An  arts  council  is  a  method.  It  is  not  a  new 
method,  nor  a  unique  method.  It  has  been 
used  in  other  fiel^  and  other  times,  and 
throughout  history.  It  is  based  on  a  self- 
governing  principle  as  old  as  the  first  city- 
states  of  ancient  Greece  and  its  backbone  is 
the  committee  system. 

An  arts  council  is  composed  of  equal  parts 
of  the  community  and  its  art  groups.  Mixed 
well  and  judiciously  it  produces  a  potion 
w'hich  gives  substance  to  shadow,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  a  richer,  more  nutritious  beverage  than 
the  single  ingredients  could  hope  to  produce. 
If  this  is  not  the  best  method  we  have  dis¬ 
covered  for  solving  our  community  problems 
and  the  arts,  many  of  us  believe  it  is  at  least 
the  best  we  have  discovered  thus  far  in  our 
development. 

Arts  councils  are  made  to  suit  the  taste  of 
each  community;  the  ingredients  are  the  same, 
but  the  proportionate  shares  vary,  according 
to  taste,  from  city  to  city,  and  time  to  time. 
Regardless  of  the  proportionate  share  the 
commimity  and  arts  groups  contribute  to  a 
council,  and  regardless  of  how  the  council  is 
operated,  or  what  programs  its  leaders  think 
proper,  they  all  have  a  single  objective.  This 
is  to  bring  to  their  community  toe  best  pos¬ 
sible  balanced  cultural  programs  in  all  of  the 
arts.  The  total  community  and  all  of  the  arts 
groups  share  equally  in  this  objective  and  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Every  year,  at  toe  annual  convention,  we 
try  to  define  toe  hmctions  of  a  council,  and 
what  a  coimcil  is.  This  year  let  us  instead, 
offer  a  declaration  of  intent  for  an  arts  coun¬ 
cil.  Let  us  simply  say  that  an  arts  coimcil 
must  accept  as  a  minimum  intent  the  follow¬ 
ing:  An  arts  council,  composed  of  community 
and  arts  groups  ingredients,  should  endeavor 
to  provide  its  community  with; 

a.  Arts  programs  for  all  ages  and  income 
levels. 

b.  Arts  programs  in  all  toe  aspects  and 
facets  of  each  art. 

c.  Opportunities  for  creative  work  in  all 
the  arts  at  all  levels  of  proficiency. 

The  ideal  is  never  accomplished,  but  toe 
effort  is  never  diminished.  We  believe  that 
the  arts  council  method  is  the  best  means  of 
striving  for  the  ideal  community  in  which  all 
people  will  have  a  maximum  opportunity  to 
participate  and  enjoy  toe  life  enriching  quali¬ 
ties  brought  by  a  full  cultural  life. 

Our  program  for  the  next  three  days  will 
concern  itself  with  1.)  The  fundamentals  of 
Arts  Councils,  2.)  The  responsibilities  of 
theatre,  visual  arts,  and  music  to  toe  com¬ 
mimity,  and  3.)  Special  community  projects 
such  as  arts  festivals,  joint  arts  group  man¬ 
agement,  and  community  surveys. 

Organizing  A  Council 

George  Irwin,  president 

Quincy,  Illinois  Society  of  Fine  Arts 

In  determining  toe  need  for  an  arts  council 
in  any  community,  both  the  total  community 
and  the  arts  groups  must  be  carefully  studied 
first.  Knowing  that  no  community  has  all 
toe  cultural  services  it  can  use,  and  certainly 
not  all  toe  support  toe  existing  ones  need, 
studying  toe  needs  of  a  city  is  a  question  of 
“where  are  toe  lacks”,  rather  than  “do  lacks 
exist”.  Approaching  a  study  from  this  point 
of  view  will  bear  greater  results.  When  areas 
of  inadequacy  are  discovered,  the  next  step  is 
to  determine  the  extent  of  support  toe  com- 
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munity  is  willing  to  provide.  Talking  with 
community  leaders  in  business,  industry,  and 
government,  is  certainly  advisable  after  care¬ 
fully  insuring  that  they  are  educated  to  toe 
goals  and  purposes  of  cultural  programs  al¬ 
ready  operating.  Illustrating  what  other  com¬ 
munities  have  done  in  this  area  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  means  of  instilling  some  interest.  Learn 
about  areas  of  discontent  from  community 
leaders  also. 

In  all  of  this  searching  around,  caution  is 
the  byword.  Mustering  a  community  for 
any  cooperative  effort  is  a  most  difficult  un¬ 
dertaking,  and  where  toe  need  is  chronic 
rather  thim  acute,  as  with  an  arts  council, 
difficulties  compound  themselves.  Proceeding 
slowly  offers  toe  best  chance  of  success. 

The  opinions  and  attitudes  of  toe  arts 
groups  are  toe  most  important  areas  in  which 
understanding  is  needed.  These  groups  must 
support  toe  idea  of  an  arts  council  if  there 
is  to  be  one.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  toe  will 
of  the  community,  which  sometimes  is  diver¬ 
gent  from  toe  desires  of  the  arts  groups,  must 
also  be  reflected  in  toe  initial  stages.  How¬ 
ever,  if  it  is  determined  that  toe  arts  groups 
are  unwilling  to  devote  energy  toward  an  arts 
council,  organization  becomes  an  almost  im¬ 
possible  task. 

Specific  services  rendered  by  toe  arts 
council  vary  from  community  to  community 
and  other  than  toe  fact  that  they  may  be  part 
of  the  plans  for  organizing  a  council,  they  are 
not  important  at  toe  organization  stage.  The 
important  aspect  is  that  toe  arts  council  ’ 
being  brought  into  existence  to  serve  toe  arts 
groups  and  toe  community.  Everyone  who  is 
involved  in  toe  formation  of  toe  arts  council 
should  understand  that  it  will  not  strengthen 
weak  groups  automatically,  nor  solve  every 
group’s  problems.  An  arts  council  will  bring 
organization  to  individual  groups  and  help 
them  with  mutual  problems.  A  council  is  a 
united  voice  for  toe  arts,  a  central  clerical 
office,  a  group  of  people  interested  in  toe 
arts  without  a  specific  ax  to  sharpen.  It  is 
not  a  panacea. 

In  short,  in  organizing  an  arts  council,  study 
toe  total  community  to  determine  whether 
one  is  needed,  determine  toe  extent  of  support 
which  can  be  expected,  learn  toe  attitudes  of 
the  arts  groups  and  their  willingness  to  sup¬ 
port  such  a  venture,  think  entirely  in  terms 
of  serving  toe  arts  groups  and  the  community, 
and  at  each  step  mentioned,  proceed  slowly 
and  with  caution. 

Administration  of  a  Council 

Leslie  C.  White,  Manager 

Cincinnati  Institute  of  Fine  Arts. 

Councils  which  are  administered  with  the 
arts  groups  in  control  are  not  as  effective  as 
those  controlled  by  a  citizen  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors.  Successful  councils  everywhere  are 
those  where  the  weight  of  decision  rests  with 
the  community  representatives,  while  toe  arts 
groups  representatives  serve  in  a  minority.  It 
is  important  that  the  groups  have  a  voice,  an 
important  one,  but  in  actual  fact  it  is  toe  com¬ 
munity  which  must  support  them  and  their 
programs.  It  is  to  everyone’s  benefit  that 
toe  control  rests  with  citizens. 

All  councils  must  be  administered  by  some¬ 
one.  In  smaller  communities  it  may  be  toe 
president  or  secretary -treasurer,  while  in  the 
larger  cities  it  may  involve  a  staff  of  several 
professional  people.  A  central  person,  execu¬ 
tive  director,  oi  elected  officer,  has  to  serve 


as  toe  clearing  house  for  cultural  programs. 
Many  councils  now  exist  where  this  principle 
is  ignored  or  only  loosely  followed.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  almost  toe  same  chaotic  condition 
which  motivated  toe  formation  of  toe  coun¬ 
cil  in  toe  beginning.  Time,  duplication  of 
effort,  money,  and  headaches  can  be  saved  by 
simply  clearing  all  plans  and  problems 
through  one  source. 

A  council  must  be  administered  as  an  artis¬ 
tically  neutral  body.  The  arts  groups  have 
the  responsibility  for  producing  satisfactory 
arts  programs.  The  programs  are  their  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure.  The  arts  council  should  have 
neither  toe  time  nor  the  intent  to  operate 
their  enterprises.  Any  interference  with  this 
prerogative  of  toe  arts  groups  will  rightfully 
cause  their  indignation. 

In  the  area  of  finance,  the  council  bears 
great  responsibility.  If  a  united  fund  raising 
campaign  is  involved,  then  the  budgeting  for 
it  must  be  carefully  done,  and  fairness  guar¬ 
anteed  to  all  groups  submitting  to  toe  budget¬ 
ing  process.  Contributors  must  equally  be 
protected  under  the  administration  of  toe 
council.  Records  must  be  carefully  1^&> 
books  audited  annually,  and  groups  recei^K 
funds  examined  to  determine  their  tax  ex¬ 
empt  status. 

One  of  toe  most  frequent  and  important  ad¬ 
ministrative  functions  which  a  council  offers 
is  that  of  arbitrator  for  artistic  disputes.  The 
disputes  may  be  between  two  groups,  or 
wholly  within  one  group.  If  the  council 
establishes  a  deputation  for  fairness,  the 
groups  will  turn  to  it  for  guidance  with  grow¬ 
ing  confidence  and  toe  cultural  programs  of 
the  community  will  benefit  greatly.  The 
council  represents  the  community  in  such 
cases  and  must  base  its  solution  or  guidance 
on  the  premise  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  toe 
community  as  a  whole.  This  council  role  de¬ 
mands  that  the  administration  be  neutral  in 
its  dealings  with  all  toe  arts,  and  cannot 
afford  to  share  a  friendship  with  any  par¬ 
ticular  art  group. 

The  administration  of  an  arts  council  exe¬ 
cutes  policy  established  by  its  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  Any  problem  which  cannot  be  ration^v 
decided  within  the  framework  of  past  p<^^\ 
must  first  be  presented  to  the  brard  f^K 
decision.  The  administration  operates  only 
on  established  precedent,  never  on  assumed 
precedent.  But  where  the  precedent  or  policy 
is  clear,  the  administrator,  backed  by  the 
board,  must  execute  the  policy  with  complete 
impartiality.  Every  member  art  group  must 
abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  board  as  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  administration  just  as  in  any 
democratic  organization. 

Joint  Monogemenl’  of 
Arts  Organizations 

George  Irwin,  President 

Quincy  Society  of  Fine  Arts 

Quincy  is  a  city  of  47,000,  in  west  central 
Illinois  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
It  has  a  long  history  of  cultural  activities  and 
presently  a  group  of  very  active  arts  organ¬ 
izations.  These  organizations  operate  on 
small  annual  budgets  ranging  mostly  from 
$3,000  to  $7,000.  Practically  all  activities  are 
volunteer.  The  most  active  adult  groups  be¬ 
longing  to  our  Arts  Council,  the  Quincy  So¬ 
ciety  of  Fine  Arts  (which  was  formed  in 
1948)  are:  Quincy  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Quincy  Community  Little  Theatre,  Quincy  Art 
Club,  Historical  Society  of  Quincy  and  Adams 
County,  Progressive  Playhouse,  and  Quincy 
Civic  Music  Association.  Minor  arts  groups 
operating  on  extremely  limited  budgets  in¬ 
clude  Sunday  Music  Club,  Photographic  So¬ 
ciety  of  Quincy,  and  Quincy  Chamber  Music 
Ensemble.  In  addition  a  number  of  educa¬ 
tional  groups  belong  to  the  Society  including 
(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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(Continued  from  Page  20) 

Quincy  (Conservatory  of  Music,  Fine  Arts  De¬ 
partment  of  Quincy  College,  Instrumental 
Music  Department  of  Quincy  Public  Schools, 
and  Quincy  Youth  Development  Commission. 

All  of  the  major  adult  arts  groups  need 
some  sort  of  year-round  management  publi¬ 
city  and  promotion  services  to  expand  their 
program  and  reach  more  and  more  people  in 
the  Quincy  community.  None  can  afford  this 
on  their  present  budgets.  From  this  demon¬ 
strated  need  has  grown  a  five-year  project  of 
the  Quincy  Society  of  Fine  Arts  which  is  in 
its  second  operating  year.  Fimds  have  been 
secured  and  a  staff  of  a  coordinator  and  office 
secretary  engaged  and  are  offering  complete 
services  in  the  publicity,  administrative,  co¬ 
ordination  and  promotion  fields  to  member 
organizations  of  the  Society,  without  charge, 
for  the  five-year  period.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
work  which  this  centralized  office  can  do  in 
helping  organizations  increase  their  budgets 
and  expand  their  programs  will  then  enable 
them  to  pay  for  the  continuation  of  these 
^^ces  in  some  shared  amoimt  which,  sup- 
■J^^ented  with  funds  to  be  developed  by  the 
Society  itself,  will  permit  the  continuance  of 
all  the  services  presently  offered. 

We  feel  that  already  valuable  results  have 
been  achieved.  Two  fund  raising  projects  in¬ 
volving  several  of  the  arts  groups  have  been 
coordinated  through  the  Society’s  office  on 
the  “Paris  Flea  Market  in  Quincy”  theme  and 
both  have  been  successful.  A  bi-monthly  cul¬ 
tural  calendar  goes  out  free  of  charge  to  all 
individual  members  of  the  Society’s  member 
groups.  Up-to-date  files  and  membership 
lists  are  being  kept  for  the  various  organiza¬ 
tions.  Care  is  taken  to  avoid  any  interference 
in  artistic  decisions.  One  aim  of  the  project 
is  to  make  the  work  done  by  the  volunteers  as 
attractive  and  efficient  as  possible  under  the 
general  coordination  of  the  office. 

Funds  for  this  five-year  project  have  been 
secured  from  individuals  and  local  founda¬ 
tions  in  a  quietly  conducted  limited  appeal, 
the  average  pledge  being  in  excess  of  ^00  a 
year.  In  addition,  income  from  a  commercial 
|L|^kd  Music  Service  pays  miscellaneous  office 
In^lnses. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  this  type  of  joint  man¬ 
agement  service  can  be  an  answer  to  many 
communities  whose  arts  groups  cannot  indi¬ 
vidually  engage  year-round  management 
services  but  who  would  all  benefit  from  such 


Promot’ion  and  Coordination 
Functions  of  on  Arts  Council 

Richard  Gibeau,  Executive  Director 

Fort  Wayne  Fine  Arts  Foundation 

An  arts  coimcil’s  first  public  relations  effort 
should  be  to  create  an  image  of  the  arts  coun¬ 
cil  itself  in  the  public’s  mind.  The  functions, 
programs,  and  responsibilities  of  a  council 
are  so  complicated  that  it  is  impossible  to  rea¬ 
sonably  and  quickly  establish  itself  as  an  im¬ 
age.  Therefore,  the  council  must  deal  in 
simplified  symbols  and  slogans  which  are 
memorable.  Traveling  beside  this  effort,  or 
actually  involved  in  it,  should  be  the  effort 
to  promote  the  member  groups.  Both  of  these 
efforts  involve  all  of  the  publicity  and  pro¬ 
motion  skill  available  within  the  conununity. 
Television,  radio,  newspapers,  industrial  pub¬ 
lications,  all  me^a  should  be  used.  Often  it 
isn’t  possible  to  promote  both  the  council  and 
all  the  member  groups  simultaneously,  and 
a  decision  is  ne^ed  to  determine  which 
group  shall  receive  the  promotion.  Such  a 
decision  is  best  left  to  the  profesional  promo¬ 
tional  people  who  are  artistically  neutral. 

However,  as  time  goes  by  the  image  of  the 
council  and  the  image  of  the  member  groups 
will  merge  into  one  strong  impression  in  the 


public’s  mind.  If  the  council,  the  arts  groups, 
and  the  community  are  thought  of  as  one  unit 
in  promotion  this  is  more  easily  accomplished. 
“Our”  orchestra,  “our”  theatre,  is  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  “the”  orchestra  or  theatre. 

Unity  may  be  accomplished  through  a  serv¬ 
ice  and  do  double  duty.  In  many  communi¬ 
ties  the  monthly  calendar  is  in  the  hmnes  of 
people,  it  lists  all  cultural  events,  it  establishes 
the  relationship  between  the  council  and  the 
groups,  it  is  a  constant  reminder  of  the  vast 
opportimities  for  cultural  experiences  in  “our” 
town.  Such  a  service  is  therefore  of  more 
value  than  asking  the  newspaper  to  print  a 
monthly  or  weekly  calendar. 

A  symbol  of  'the  coimcil  or  its  member 
groups  is  also  important.  Fort  Wayne  is  us¬ 
ing  the  “family  affair”  approach.  All  litera¬ 
ture  carries  the  picture  of  a  “typical”  Fort 
Wayne  family  enjoying  each  other  and  the 
arts.  Such  symbols  help  greatly  in  impress¬ 
ing  the  arts  generally  in  people’s  minds. 

Arts  festivals  are  another  important  method 
of  dramatizing  the  coimcil,  the  arts  groups, 
and  the  benefits  to  the  community.  In  most 
communities  such  festivals  attract  conununity 
wide  attention  for  a  period  of  several  weeks, 
and  thereby  help  weld  the  coimcil  image  and 
arts  group  images  together.  Festivals  also 
help  to  bring  divergent  arts  groups  together 
by  establishing  a  common  cooperative  purpose 
toward  which  all  people  interested  in  the  arts 
can  work. 

Relationships  Between  Groups, 

The  Arts  Council, 

And  The  Community 

Ralph  Burgard,  Executive  Secretary 

St.  Paul  Council  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Once  a  council  is  established  and  function¬ 
ing,  communications  between  it  and  its  mem¬ 
ber  groups  tend  to  become  less  effective.  The 
council  is  always  concerned  with  the  progress 
of  its  member  groups,  but  the  member  groups 
are  primarily  concerned  with  their  own  prob¬ 
lems  relating  to  their  programs.  The  council 
is  only  a  minor  part  of  their  concern,  and 
people  who  are  interested  in  a  particular  art 
rightfully  devote  more  of  their  energies  to  it. 
One  method  of  overcoming  this  difficulty  is 
to  establish  a  council  of  member  group  presi¬ 
dents  or  professional  directors  within  the 
council  structure.  This  can  be  a  very  in¬ 
formal  luncheon  group  whose  purpose  is  solely 
the  exchange  of  information  concerning  cur¬ 
rent  projects.  Another  solution,  or  addition¬ 
ally,  a  newsletter  can  be  sent  to  the  board 
members  of  the  member  groups  to  keep  them 
up  to  date  on  council  activities. 

Another  problem  which  arises  periodically 
is  the  complaint  from  member  groups  that  the 
council  is  causing  them  to  lose  their  identity. 
This  charge  has  never  been  substantiated  in 
any  council.  .  Groups  which  lose  their  iden¬ 
tities  would  have  done  so  with  or  without  a 
council.  Conversely,  a  council,  by  assuming 
some  of  the  promotional  and  administrative 
functions  of  member  groups,  allows  the  groups 
to  spend  more  time  spreading  their  own 
gospel. 

To  repeat  a  previous  point,  artistic  neutral¬ 
ity  is  the  best  way  for  a  council  to  maintain 
a  good  relationship  with  its  member  groups. 
And  since  a  council  is  only  as  strong  as  its 
member  groups,  good  relationships  are  es¬ 
sential  to  its  survival  and  its  progress. 

The  Visual  Arts  and  Museum 
Functions  of  Arts  Councils 

Chairman:  Keith  Martin,  Director 

Roberson  Memorial  Center, 

Binghamton,  New  York 

Speaker:  Kathryn  Bloom,  Consultant  on 

Arts,  Association  of  the  Junior  Leagues 

of  America,  Inc. 


The  area  of  visual  arts,  (museums  in  par¬ 
ticular)  has  not  been  covered  very  extensively 
in  any  of  our  discussions.  It  is  a  fact  that 
more  than  70,000,000  persons  visit  the  mu¬ 
seums  of  our  country  each  year.  It  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  cliche  to  point  out  that  more  people 
go  to  concerts  than  go  to  ball  games  . . .  more 
people  visit  museums  than  go  to  ball  games. 
Statistically  the  case  for  cultural  activities  has 
been  made.  But  people  will  ignore  facts  if 
they  are  not  interested.  Our  job  is  to  awaken 
and  sustain  their  interest.  The  number  of 
bodies  that  cross  the  threshold  of  a  museum 
is  not  the  real  criterion  of  the  value  of  the 
program  in  the  museum.  But  the  statistical 
fact  is  necessary  to  prove  to  community 
sources  of  support  that  a  demand  is  being 
met,  great  services  are  being  performed. 
The  conscience  and  skill  of  the  administration 
determine  the  quality  of  the  program. 

The  Arts  Council  interest  is  to  see  to  it  that 
museums  obtain  their  fair  share  of  the  cul¬ 
tural  dollar. 

Actually,  vis-a-vis  symphony  orchestras 
and  other  facets  of  the  total  cultural  pro¬ 
gram  of  a  community,  the  museums  represent 
the  solidest  base,  the  constantly  visible  and 
tangible  base,  the  normally  longer  ranging 
base  for  cultural  activity.  The  museums  are 
big  business.  There  are  some  three  thousand 
museums  in  our  country  —  (during  three 
years  at  mid  century  they  were  coming  into 
existence  at  the  rate  of  300  per  year).  Of 
these  3,000,  six  hundred  at  least  are  of  con¬ 
siderable  consequence  and  represent  solid  and 
accumulating  assets.  The  total  assets  of  the 
museums  in  the  United  States  exceed  the 
assets  of  the  greatest  corporation  in  the  world, 
A.  T.  &  T,  some  $13,000,000,000. 

We  may  well  reflect  on  the  fact  that  for 
generations  many  museums  have  in  effect  and 
in  fact,  carried  out  programs  directed  at  the 
same  end  as  that  promoted  by  Arts  Councils. 
Museums  have  had  concerts  by  soloists  and 
even  symphonies  and  chamber  music,  little 
theater,  the  dance,  and  many  other  expres¬ 
sions  have  found  a  place  in  the  programs  of 
museums.  Thus,  it  is  something  of  a  tradi¬ 
tion  among  museums  to  recognize  the  inter 
relationship  and  mutual  reinforcement  of  all 
the  arts  of  expression. 

Thus,  the  visual  arts  have  as  much,  if  not 
more,  to  offer  to  more  people  in  most  com¬ 
munities  than  the  other  single  facets  of  the 
total  cultural  pattern.  They  have,  usually, 
sizeable  tangible  assets  and  property  and  a 
conviction  of  stability  and  perpetuity  some¬ 
times  less  apparent  in  the  other  organizations. 
They  can  be  of  inestimable  value  in  reinforc¬ 
ing  all  of  the  other  arts  and  can  be  most 
useful  in  the  fund  raising  field. 

There  is  no  one  in  the  United  States  better 
qualified  to  share  with  us,  knowledge  of  the 
condition  and  contribution  of  the  visual  arts 
throughout  our  country  than  Katherine 
Bloom,  Arts  Consultant  of  the  Junior  League. 
Her  experience  and  interest  qualify  her;  also, 
it  is  her  business  to  go  about  exploring  the 
field.  —  Miss  Bloom  — 

Text  of  Miss  Bloom's  Remarks 

“In  his  introduction,  Mr.  Martin  pointed 
out  that  it  is  estimated  that  half  of  the  record 
of  mankind’s  history  is  housed  in  museums 
and  art  centers  in  visual  form,  and  the  other 
half  in  libraries.  We  invite  people  into  mu¬ 
seums  in  order  that  they  may  ^tter  under¬ 
stand  what  goes  on  in  the  world  outside,  and 
into  concert  halls  in  order  that  they  may  un¬ 
derstand  themselves  better.  Museums  and 
art  centers  play  an  extremely  important  role 
in  relation  to  arts  councib,  since  they  oc¬ 
cupy  a  physical  plant  and  are  a  natural  focus 
for  all  of  the  arts  in  any  community.” 

Miss  Bloom  stated  that  as  a  result  of  visits 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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to  many  cities  in  connection  with  her  work 
with  the  Junior  League,  she  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  become  acquainted  with  both  large 
and  small  museums,  and  to  observe  at  firat 
hand  the  tremendous  interest  which  exists  in 
the  establishment  of  museums  and  art  centers. 
A  great  variety  of  programs  are  being  de¬ 
veloped,  and  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  generally 
recognized  today  that  the  arts  are  of  impor¬ 
tance  and  should  be  available  to  anyone  who 
is  interested. 

“Museums  fill  a  variety  of  functions.  They 
preserve  the  visual  record  of  mankind’s  his¬ 
tory  and  aspirations.  They  provide  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  look  with  an  open  mind  and  eye,  and 
to  become  aware  of  the  values  of  creativity. 
And  they  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  arts 
are  a  universal  language  which  emphasize  the 
similarities,  rather  thw  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  people. 

“Some  of  the  museums  which  now  are 
coming  into  existence  are  quite  ambitious  un¬ 
dertakings,  while  others  are  modest.  No 
community  seems  too  small  nor  any  budget 
too  limited  to  begin.  Although  each  has  cer¬ 
tain  qualities  which  are  unique  to  its  own 
community,  there  are  certain  characteristics 
in  common: 

1.  Designed  to  bring  original  works  of  art 
to  the  commimity; 

2.  Provide  a  program  of  classes  and  activi¬ 
ties; 

3.  Help  make  the  cultural  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity  more  cohesive  through  housing  for 
the  performing  arts.  A  small  auditorium  may 
be  used  by  a  chamber  music  group,  for  dance, 
and  for  theatre.  Rehearsal  and  storage  space 
may  be  provided  for  the  orchestra.  A  record 
library  and  listening  room  may  be  included. 
An  art  and  music  reference  library  may  exist. 

“If  we  investigate  the  history  of  museums, 
we  find  that  we  must  go  back  to  the  very  be¬ 
ginnings  of  civilization,  since  owning  works 
of  art  always  has  been  considered  appropriate 
for  individuals  or  groups  having  wealth,  pres¬ 
tige,  and  power.  The  collection  of  many 
works  of  art  reached  its  height  in  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Church  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  of  the  aristocracy  during  the  Renaissance. 
For  the  Church,  the  arts  performed  utilitar¬ 
ian  functions;  As  a  form  of  architecture,  the 
Medieval  cathedral  directed  man’s  eyes  and 
mind  upward  toward  heaven;  and  paintings, 
sculpture,  and  stained  glass  were  the  basis  of 
instruction  for  the  great  majority  of  people 
who  could  not  read. 

“For  the  aristocracy,  the  arts  were  for  per¬ 
sonal  pleasure  and  enjoyment,  and  were  a 
sign  of  status.  While  the  role  of  the  average 
artist  was  that  of  an  artisan  and  of  no  more 
prestige  value  than  that  of  the  shoemaker 
or  baker,  the  outstanding  artists  were  held 
in  the  greatest  respect  by  the  rulers  of  na¬ 
tions.  Examples  include  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
who  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  as  an  hon¬ 
ored  guest  at  the  court  of  Francis  I,  and 
Velasquez  as  court  painter  for  Philip  IV  of 
Spain. 

“In  time,  the  idea  developed  of  opening  per¬ 
sonal  collections  of  art  to  the  public,  and  the 
concept  of  the  modem  museum  was  bom. 
This  has  been  particularly  important  in 
America,  since  unlike  Europeans,  we  do  not 
have  an  artistic  heritage  from  antiquity  in  the 
form  of  cathedrals,  palaces,  and  public  build¬ 
ings  around  us;  but  rather,  have  had  to  im¬ 
port  to  this  country  and  house  works  of  art 
which  illustrate  the  cultural  development  of 
mankind.  As  a  result,  the  major  museums 
of  this  coimtry  have  been  developed  as  col¬ 
lections  representing  the  great  civilizations 
of  every  part  of  the  world,  as  well  as  works 
of  art  which  illustrate  our  own  artistic 
achievements. 


“Today,  in  the  minds  of  numy  people,  mu¬ 
seums  are  thought  of  as  repositories  for 
works  of  art,  where  they  are  di^layed  and 
preserved,  and  this,  of  course,  is  Ae  primary 
fimction  of  any  museum.  An  additional  and 
increasingly  important  role  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  gradually  during  the  past  fifty  years, 
which  is  museum  education. 

“Museum  education  has  taken,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  take,  many  forms  with  which  we  are 
familiar;  art  appreciation  talks,  art  and  craft 
classes,  and  interpretive  exhibitions  and  in¬ 
stallations  are  the  most  conunon.  Such  pro¬ 
grams  are  built  upon  the  conviction  that  as 
the  understanding  of  people  increases  through 
informed  looking  and  personal  participation, 
their  interest  in  art  grows.  As  an  example, 
the  educational  program  at  the  Toledo  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Art  which  is  known  internationally, 
began  with  the  establishment  of  the  Museum 
itself  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  The  gallery 
talks,  which  are  an  important  phase  of  the 
program,  are  known  in  Europe  as  the  “Toledo 
plan.”  Through  these  tallu  for  children’s 
classes,  an  effort  is  made  to  relate  the  arts  to 
one  another,  and  to  other  aspects  of  people’s 
lives.  More  than  three  hundred  grade  school 
classes  visit  the  Museum  once  a  month 
through  each  school  year  for  meetings  which 
alternate  art  and  music  appreciation,  and  at 
several  grade  levels  these  talks  are  closely 
related  to  the  classroom  curriculum. 

“Mr.  Martin  described  the  program  offered 
at  the  Roberson  Memorial  Center,  where  the 
farsighted  vision  of  the  Roberson  family 
which  endowed  the  Center  has  provided  a 
comprehensive  program  of  activities  for  the 
people  of  Binghamton.  Such  varied  and  in¬ 
clusive  programs  which  are  offered  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  art  centers  and  museums  have  been 
the  forerunners  of  arts  councils,  since  they 
perform  the  basic  function  of  a  council,  which 
is  coordination  of  planning.” 

During  the  discussion  which  ensued,  the 
programs  of  several  museums  which  are  di¬ 
rected  toward  commimity  participation  were 
touched  on.  Miss  Bloom  mentioned  that  the 
impetus  for  many  such  programs  comes  from 
the  interest  of  people  in  general,  rather  than 
through  efforts  of  professionals.  The  Junior 
Leagues,  for  example,  have  as  their  basic 
philosophy  service  to  their  own  communities 
in  many  fields.  They  have  been  responsible 
for  establishing  a  number  of  museums  for 
children,  and  of  educational  programs  in  ex¬ 
isting  museums.  Outstanding  programs  of  this 
type  include  the  Denver  Children’s  Museum, 
the  Junior  Art  Museum  program  at  the  Des 
Moines  Art  Center,  and  CAP,  the  Children’s 
Arts  Program  at  the  Milwaukee  Art  Center. 

The  discussion  also  included  a  description  of 
professional  resources  which  exist  in  the  mu¬ 
seum  field.  Both  the  American  Association  of 
Museiun  and  the  American  Federation  of 
Ajrts  offer  advice  and  assistance.  Excellent 
exhibitions  are  available  for  rental  from  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts  and  from  the 
Traveling  Exhibition  Service  of  the  Smith- 
.sonian  Institution  in  Washington. 

Art  Surveys 

Leslie  C.  White,  Manager 
Cincinnati  Institute  of  Fine  Arts 

We  will  cover  two  aspects  of  arts  surveys. 
First,  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League  Survey  of  15  Arts  Councils  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  under  a  grant 
from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  second, 
a  community  arts  survey  as  an  aid  in  local 
Council  work. 

The  League  started  its  survey  in  1954.  At 
the  time,  me  plan  was  to  survey  all  Councils 
then  in  existence  and  produce  a  definitive 
booklet  which  would  act  as  a  guide  to  com¬ 
munities  wishing  to  start  a  council.  For  vari¬ 
ous  reasons  the  work  was  delayed  and  new 
Councils  formed  quicker  than  the  League 


could  survey  them,  so  that  currently  the  plan 
is  to  produce  operational  outlines  of  15  Coun¬ 
cils  in  the  hope  that  cities  interested  in  this 
type  operation  may  be  able  to  gleen  ideas 
from  one  or  several  of  the  outlines. 

To  give  some  indication  of  the  scope  of  the 
survey  of  the  15  Councils:  the  first  was  incor¬ 
porate  in  1927  and  the  latest  in  1959.  These 
Councils  are  located  in  12  States  and  two 
Provinces  of  Canada,  in  cities  ranging  from 
42,000  to  600,000  population.  The  Council 
budgets  range  from  less  than  $100  to  over 
$68,000 — ^nine  of  them  have  full-time  staffs. 

The  booklet  will  be  published  in  the  Fall 
and  will  include  in  addition  to  the  operational 
outlines,  several  statistical  tables. 

When  I  accepted  this  assignment,  I  told  Mr. 
Mark  that  I  am  not  a  particular  fan  of  the 
survey  method  of  launching  an  Arts  Council. 
However,  he  insisted  that  I  speak  on  this  point 
so  I  will  try. 

I  do  not  feel  that  a  formal  arts  survey  has 
much  effect  one  way  or  another  on  a  com¬ 
munity  decision  to  launch  an  Arts  Council.  I 
am  confident  that  an  informal  polling  o^^i 
organizations  to  be  affected  is  a  much  b^H>' 
way  to  get  started.  In  studying  surveys  wmch 
have  been  used  to  start  Councils  in  the  past, 
I  have  yet  to  see  one  that  did  not  begin  with 
a  preconceived  notion  that  a  Council  was 
needed. 

If  this  fact  is  accepted  in  advance,  it  would 
seem  much  better  to  me  to  spend  time,  money 
and  energy  necessary  to  conduct  the  survey 
in  working  out  ways  to  get  the  various  arts 
groups  together. 

Certainly,  a  survey  can  be  of  help  to  a 
fledgling  Council  in  pointing  out  certain  areas 
of  activity,  but  this  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
more  effective  after  the  Council  has  been 
agreed  upon. 

In  Cincinnati,  we  recently  published  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  cultural  inventory  which  has  been 
very  well  accepted  all  over  the  country  and 
has  been  of  considerable  value  to  us  at  home. 
However,  I  feel  we  could  have  accomplished 
the  same  results  with  less  effort  on  our  part. 

If  after  a  Council  has  been  formed  a 
vey  can  be  conducted  in  depth,  it 
seem  that  needed  cooperative  services 
come  to  the  surface  which  might  otherwise  be 
overlooked. 

About  the  only  real  value  I  can  see  in  an 
initial  arts  survey  is  to  propel  a  community 
into  action.  However,  it  would  seem  that  this 
could  be  done  just  as  easily  and  less  ex¬ 
pensively  by  the  use  of  publicity  to  establish 
an  image  for  the  Council,  as  Mr.  Gibeau  dis¬ 
cussed  Thursday. 

ARTS  FESTIVALS 

The  1959  Philadelphia  Arts  Festival 

Mrs.  Sol  Schoenbach 

The  Second  Philadelphia  Arts  Festival  was 
launched  by  the  Mayor,  Richardson  Dilworth, 
in  February,  1959,  with  the  appointment  of 
R.  Sturgis  Ingersoll,  President  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Art  Museum  as  Festival  chairman. 
The  Philadelphia  City  Council  appropriated 
$10,000  for  the  Festival. 

This  second  festival  was  planned  exactly  as 
the  first  which  was  held  in  1955  and  featured 
only  the  visual  arts — painting  and  sculpture. 

Three  major  events  were  planned; 

First — The  154th  Annual  Watercolor  Exhi¬ 
bition  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts. 

Second — The  Regional  Exhibition  of  Paint¬ 
ing  and  Sculpture  organized  in  collabo¬ 
ration  with  Artists  Elquity  Association. 

Third — An  Open  House  at  the  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Art  at  which  awards  would 

(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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be  made  to  artists  in  the  Philadelphia 
area  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
in  their  respective  fields. 

These  events  were  scheduled  to  take  place  in 
a  three  weeks’  period  beginning  Jan.  23  and 
ending  Feb.  15,  1959. 

However,  the  conrunittee  which  was  formed 
from  a  cross-section  of  individuals  of  Metro¬ 
politan  Philadelphia  who  shared  a  common 
interest  in  the  arts  expressed  a  strong  wish  to 
incorporate  the  performing  arts. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  raised  strong  objections  to 
this  because  of  his  concern  that  the  appropri¬ 
ation  of  $10,000  would  not  cover  expenses. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  adding  the  “S”  to  the 
Art  Festival  could  be  done  at  a  nominal  ex¬ 
pense  and  that  broadening  the  base  of  the 
Festival  to  include  all  the  Arts  in  a  city 
which  had  so  many  existing  organizations  of 
high  artistic  merit  was  of  special  importance 
to  the  community. 

^^gave  his  consent  and  appointed  a  chair- 
n^^^f  the  Performing  Arts.  This  chairman 
organized  three  sub-committees  —  music, 
drama,  and  dance.  He  set  up  a  calendar  of 
events  which  were  taking  place  during  the 
three  weeks’  period  of  the  Festival.  An 
eleven-page  calendar  listing  over  200  events 
was  prepared  and  distributed  to  all  types  of 
organization*’,  schools,  institutions,  and  radio, 
television,  and  the  press. 

Open  House  at  the  Museum  included  a 
choral  presentation  by  Singing  City,  chamber 
music  and  jazz  groups,  a  ballet,  and  a  fashion 
show.  Distinguished  Resident  Artists  Awards 
were  given  to  Rudolph  Serkin  (Music);  Paul 
Douglas  (Theater);  and  J.  Wallace  Kelly 
(Sculpture);  Vincent  G.  King  (Architecture); 
Andrew  Wyeth  (Painting);  and  Catherine 
Drinker  Bowen  (Literature). 

In  addition,  the  Performing  Arts  Committee 
made  available  to  the  public  free  series  of 
special  events. 

A  Community  Theater  Conference  was  held 
at^^ich  over  forty  little  theater  groups  in 
tk^Belaware  Valley  area  participated.  High 
sARis  and  college  clubs  were  invited  to  join. 

The  entire  expense  to  the  city  for  all  these 
extra  activities  amounted  to  $199.  This  was 
supplemented  by  funds  contributed  by  par¬ 
ticipating  organizations  and  “Angels”. 

The  entire  program  was  under  the  direction 
of  a  Festival  coordinator,  Abe  Rosen,  from  the 
office  of  the  Deputy  City  Representative. 

Because  of  the  comparatively  small  appro¬ 
priation  ($10,000),  it  was  necessary  that  the 
Festival  be,  in  a  large  measure,  a  decentral¬ 
ized  activity.  Museums,  schools,  community 
centers,  and  other  organizations  were  invited 
to  participate  and  encouraged  to  schedule 
special  events  and  above  all  to  absorb  any 
financial  obligation  in  producing  their  own 
project. 

All  the  Festival  Committee  could  commit 
itself  to  do  was  to  offer  help  to  publicize  these 
events  and  to  serve  in  a  Public  Relations  ad¬ 
visory  capacity. 

The  happy  inclusion  of  the  Performing  Arts 
stimulated  a  complete  involvement  with  every 
phase  of  public  life,  which,  we  hope,  left  an 
impact  upon  the  public  and  brought  them 
closer  to  the  cultural  institutions  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

In  this  brief  report  to  you  it  is  impossible 
to  give  a  complete  list  of  the  organizations 
and  individuals  who  contributed  and  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  overall  program  during  the 
period  of  the  Festival.  Just  to  mention  a  few 
who  gave  generously  of  their  resources: 

The  Music  Performance  Trust  Fund  of  the 
Recording  Industries 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra 


The  Philadelphia  Musical  Society,  Local  77, 
A.  F.  of  M. 

The  Junior  League 
The  Public  Library 
The  Department  Stores 
The  Police  Department 
The  Banks 

The  Museums  and  Art  Schools 
City  and  Private  Schools 
Churches,  colleges  and  universities 
Commercial  Art  Galleries 
Regional  Art  Organizations 
The  newspapers,  radio,  and  television 

Our  measure  of  success  was  that  30,000  peo¬ 
ple  appeared  at  the  museum  at  the  Open 
House,  and  in  unprecedented  numbers,  con¬ 
tinued  to  attend  the  concerts,  exhibitions,  re¬ 
citals  and  other  events  during  the  duration  of 
the  Festival. 

The  Museum  of  Art  obtained  more  than 
$5,000  for  the  purchase  of  painting  and  sculp¬ 
ture  from  the  Regional  show.  The  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  reported  a  sale  of  $8,850  worth 
of  art,  of  which  some  $2,000  was  money  spent 
by  the  Academy  itself,  to  acquire  works  from 
their  show. 

The  committee  of  100  women  who  helped 
with  the  show  at  the  Art  Museum  reported  a 
sale  of  over  $11,500. 

Plans  are  on  foot  to  make  the  Arts  Festival 
a  biennial  function  of  the  city.  Plans  are  be¬ 
ing  made  for  its  third  Arts  Festival  in  1961. 

With  the  experience  gained  from  our  previ¬ 
ous  two  festivals,  I  hope  to  see  these  follow¬ 
ing  suggestions  included  in  the  new  plan 
which  could  enhance  and  broaden  our  next 
Festival: 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be  held  in  the 
spring  rather  than  in  the  winter.  This  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  schools  and  colleges 
to  participate  more  completely.  A  spring  Fes¬ 
tival  would  make  it  possible  to  utilize  the 
facilities  in  our  beautiful  Fairmont  Park. 
There  is  a  fine  summer  theater  in  the  park, 
the  Robin  Hood  Dell  where  symphony  con¬ 
certs  are  given,  band  stands,  and  other  facili¬ 
ties  designed  for  summer  use. 

I  also  propose  that  more  attention  be  given 
to  the  many  National  Historical  Shrines  that 
exist  in  Philadelphia  which  have  recently 
been  restored. 

Then  there  is  the  annual  Flower  Show, 
given  at  our  Commercial  Museum  which  I 
consider  a  beautiful  event,  and  which  so 
easily  could  be  included  in  a  festival,  pro¬ 
vided  planning  was  made  in  advance. 

And  last  but  not  least,  a  bigger  appropri¬ 
ation  should  be  given  by  City  Council  for  this 
purpose. 

Visual  Material  Used  to  Publicize 
The  Philadelphia  Arts  Festival 

Some  of  this  material  was  displayed  during 
the  session  on  “Arts  Festivals”  in  Phoenix: 

1.  Catalogue  of  the  154th  Annual  Water- 
color  drawing  and  prints  exhibition  held 
at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

2.  Catalogue  of  the  Regional  Painting  and 
Sculpture  show  in  collaboration  with  Art¬ 
ists  Equity  held  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

3.  Program  of  the  Open  House  at  the  Phila- 
delimia  Museum  of  Art. 

4.  An  eleven  page  calendar  of  the  activities 
held  during  the  Festival  listing  over  200 
events. 

5.  Two  special  issues — January  and  Febru¬ 
ary — of  the  Pennsylvania  Traveler,  a 
monthly  magazine. 

6.  An  original  symbol  was  used  on  all  Festi¬ 
val  stationery,  envelopes,  posters,  cab 
cards,  PTC  cards,  brochures,  magazine 
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covers,  theatre  programs,  programs  and 
invitations  to  other  events.  It  was  used 
in  advertising  copy  by  stores. 

7.  Twenty-four  outdoor  billboards  were 
strategically  located  throughout  the  city. 
Billboards  were  given  free  by  General 
Outdoor  Advertising. 

8.  Twenty-one  hundred  vehicles  of  our 
Philadelphia  ’Transit  System  carried  our 
signs  merely  for  the  cost  of  printing. 

9.  The  Yellow  Cab  Company  also  displayed 
Festival  advertising  inside  their  cal»  on  a 
small  card  and  outside  on  a  huge  sign 
placed  on  the  back  of  the  cab.  ’These  were 
done  at  no  expense  to  the  Festival  Com¬ 
mittee. 

10.  The  widest  promotion  was  the  mass  dis¬ 
tribution  of  a  small  brochure  (listing 
events).  A  half  million  were  printed  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  these 
were  distributed  by  Philadelphia  Gas 
Works  with  their  bills.  The  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  distributed  two  hundred  and  forty - 
five  thousand  of  these  brochures  to  its 
students  and  faculty  members.  Posters 
were  also  distributed  to  the  schools.  ’The 
remaining  five  thousand  brochures  were 
distribute  to  various  institutions. 

11.  Our  two  major  newspapers,  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  and  the  Evening  Bulletin 
gave  the  Arts  Festival  excellent  support. 
On  Sunday,  January  18th,  both  papers 
published  special  articles  and  stories 
about  the  Festival. 

12.  There  was  excellent  support  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  press.  They  supported  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Arts  Festival  Events  given  by  the  va¬ 
rious  neighborhood  Art  Centers  through¬ 
out  the  city. 

The  Fort'  Wayne  Fine  Arts  Festival 

The  Fort  Wayne  Fine  Arts  Festival,  pro¬ 
posed  as  a  possible  project  at  the  time  of  the 
creation  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Fine  Arts  Foun¬ 
dation,  was  produced  to  fulfill  a  multiplicity 
of  purposes. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  first  festival  in  1958, 
the  Fine  Arts  Foundation  was  almost  entirely 
a  planning  and  co-ordinating  agen(^  with 
little  tangible  identity  in  the  community.  The 
Festival  therefore  enabled  the  Foundation  as 
the  sponsoring  agency  to  dramatize  itself  in 
a  colorful  and  enjoyable  fashion.  That  this 
effect  was  achieved  became  evident  later  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  united,  commimity-wide  Fine 
Arts  Operating  Fund  for  the  Foundation  and 
its  member  groups. 

The  Festival  also  had  these  purposes: 

— to  encourage  awareness  of  and  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  activities  of  the  Fine  Arts 
member  groups; 

— to  demonstrate  the  cultural  vitality  and 
resources  of  the  community; 

— to  give  recognition  to  the  commimity’s 
resident  artists  and  art  groups. 

The  Fort  Wayne  Festival  was  patterned 
largely  after  the  Boston  and  Nashville  Festi¬ 
vals.  These  basic  characteristics  were  ob¬ 
served: 

— all  events  and  exhibits  were  centralized 
in  a  single  location  and  presented  in  a 
comprehensive  nine-day  program; 

— all  events  and  exhibits  were  presented 
free; 

— strong  emphasis  was  placed  on  mainte¬ 
nance  of  standards  of  quality. 

Timing  is  important  to  the  Fort  Wayne 
Festival  which  must  be  scheduled  when  there 
is  the  least  conflict  with  the  programs  of 
member  groups,  the  greatest  availability  of 
volimteers,  and  some  reasonable  hope  of  tol¬ 
erable  weather.  These  factors  result  in  a 
compromise  period  in  the  second  half  of  May. 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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Now  this  latter  jazz  —  the  real  uncommer¬ 
cial  jazz,  that  is  —  has  made  tremendous 
strides  harmonically,  rhythmically  and  form¬ 
ally,  and  in  the  last  five  to  ten  years  there 
has  been  a  continually  spreading  influence  of 
jazz  and  comtemporary  classical  music  upon 
each  other.  I  wish  to  emphasize,  by  the  way, 
that  this  is  very  much  a  two-way  street.  Jazz 
musicians  have  begim  to  incorporate  in  their 
music  many  of  the  elements  of  traditional 
classical  music,  and  a  number  of  contemporary 
composers  have  become  increasingly  involved 
not  only  with  jazz  instrumental  techniques 
and  jazz  phrasing,  but  most  important  of  all 
with  improvisation,  which  has  not  been  a 
significant  element  in  classical  music  for 
some  150  to  200  years. 

The  best  of  this  new  music  blends  the  es¬ 
sence  of  both  jazz  and  classical  music  into 
what  may  eventually  become  a  really  new 
kind  of  music,  and  some  of  it  is  already  be¬ 
ginning  to  find  its  way  in  to  the  orchestral 
repertoire  of  many  cities  in  the  country.  Jazz 
groups  are  being  engaged  for  various  artists 
or  star  series  heretofore  reserved  only  for 
the  Milsteins,  Eleanor  Stebers  and  Brailow- 
skys,  and  many  a  music  festival  proudly  fea¬ 
tures  quality  jazz.  It  is  no  longer  an  \m- 
heard  of  novelty  to  have  the  modem  jazz 
quartet  or  Duke  Ellington  appear  with  a 
symphony  orchestra. 

What  this  means  is  that  not  only  are  com¬ 
posers  supplying  an  ever  increasing  repertoire 
of  such  music,  but  more  and  more  musicians 
are  becoming  increasingly  versant  in  both 
kinds  of  music. 

It  must  be  abundantly  apparent  by  now  to 
most  open-minded  people  that  the  old  pre¬ 
judices  regarding  jazz  simply  no  longer  per¬ 
tain,  some  exceptions  notwithstanding.  As  a 
matter  of  historical  fact,  jazz  has  moved  from 
the  area  of  purely  fimctional  and/or  enter¬ 
tainment  music  to  that  of  becoming  a  highly 
specialized,  disciplined  art  form.  In  the  hands 
of  many  fantastically  able  musicians  it  has 
become  a  highly  skilled,  expressive  and  vital 
art,  which  any  musician  or  music  lover  with 
an  open  mind  can  listen  to  with  respect  and 
enjoyment. 

I  personally  feel  that  the  interacting  in¬ 
fluence  of  jazz  and  classical  music  upon 
each  other  will  in  time  produce  —  as  a  matter 
of  fact  already  has  produced  —  a  great  deal  of 
stimulating  music,  a  music  incidentally  which 
(for  those  who  value  this  sort  of  thing)  is  or 
will  be  peculiar  and  special  to  American  life 
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Financing  the  Festival  is  in  the  precarious 
nature  of  such  matters  in  the  world  of  arts. 
Funds  are  derived  from  the  annual  operating 
fund  campaign,  from  the  sale  of  advertising 
space  in  the  program  book,  from  sales  at  the 
food  concessions  which  are  part  of  the  Festival 
operation,  and  from  the  Recording  Industries 
Trust  Fvmd. 

The  Festival  in  Fort  Wayne  gives  great 
promise  for  the  development  of  future  audi¬ 
ences.  “A  Family  Affair”  has  been  used  as  a 
slogan  by  the  Fine  Arts  group  in  Fort  Wayne, 
and  the  Festival  provides  living  proof  of  the 
emphasis  on  the  children  and  the  family  in 
the  arts.  On  Festival  weekends,  family  groups 
by  the  himdreds  swarm  into  the  park  where 
the  events  and  exhibits  are  located,  and 
throughout  the  week  thousands  of  children 
in  school  groups  visit  the  Festival. 

The  creation  of  an  appetite  for  the  arts  in 
the  young  people  who  will  form  the  audiences 
of  the  futiire  is  the  most  satisfying  dividend 
produced  by  Fort  Wayne’s  Fine  Arts  Festival. 


and  a  reflection  of  our  culture  for  better  or 
worse. 

I  am  not  a  propagandist  or  proselytizer  by 
temperament,  but  if  I  have  made  what  may 
have  sounded  like  a  plea  for  more  tolerance 
regarding  jazz  and  twelve  tone  music,  it  is 
beirause  I  have  come  to  love  and  cherish  much 
music  in  these  idioms  (Along  with  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  the  past  from  Machaut  through  Mo¬ 
zart  and  Mendelssohn  to  Mahler),  and  hav¬ 
ing  loved  and  cherished  these  newer  musics, 

I  cannot  resist  the  desire  to  open  these  con¬ 
temporary  treasures  to  those  to  whom  they 
may  still  be  closed. 

Excerpts  from  Address  by 

Robert  McBride 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  American  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  League  and  Broadcast  Music 
Incorporated  for  inviting  me  to  participate 
in  this  convention  here  in  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Just  before  I  drove  up  from  the  University 
of  Arizona  at  Tucson,  I  told  the  Band  Director 
about  our  meeting  here  this  morning,  and 
that  in  all  probability  it  would  consist  of  four 
philosophical  talks  given  by  four  composers. 
He  replied  that  in  all  probability  it  would 
consist  of  three. 

So  you  have  a  succinct  idea  of  my  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  lecturer  on  the  art  of  music. 

However,  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  few  of 
my  observations  and  beg  your  forgiveness  for 
my  prejudices  which  are  abundant  and  often 
redundant. 

It  is  true  that  I  don’t  care  much  for  dis¬ 
cussions  about  music.  I  would  rather  write 
some,  arrange  some,  try  to  play  some,  copy 
some  parts,  or  just  listen. 

I  feel  that  our  word  “clinic”  (when  ap¬ 
plied  to  music)  is  a  mistake;  our  word 
“analysis”  is  overdone.  Do  we  eternally 
have  to  be  examining  the  art  under  a  micro¬ 
scope?  Couldn’t  we  just  enjoy  it,  or  just  hate 
it?  Certainly  you  are  entitled  to  whatever 
opinion  or  reaction  you  feel.  And  for  com¬ 
posers  I  believe  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  even  Mozart  told  the  young  Beethoven 
to  take  heed  of  his  audience.  The  audience 
will  make  its  adjustments  eventually,  and 
the  composer  might  well  make  his  adjust¬ 
ments  now. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  often  over-eager 
and  pretentious  in  our  explanation  and  an¬ 
alysis  of  music.  Can  you  explain  or  analyze 
a  magnificent  tree  or  a  beautiful  sunset?  I 
fear  it  can’t  be  done.  I  think  we  can  explain 
or  analyze  the  techniques  of  an  art  work;  we 
can  discuss  the  component  parts  which  seem 
to  be  in  its  structure;  but  the  more  we  pull 
it  to  pieces,  the  further  away  we  get  from  the 
real  thing.  Call  it  inspiration  or  the  divine 
spark  if  you  please,  but  I  feel  that  no  amount 
oif  analysis  can  “explain  away,”  for  example, 
Beethoven’s  Fifth  Symphony  or  the  Fifth 
Symphony  of  Shostakovich.  Perhaps  herein 
«lies  the  difference  between  science  and  art; 
(this  has  probably  been  said  many  times  be¬ 
fore  by  better  artists  than  I,  but  allow  me  to 
echo  it  again).  Science  perhaps  endeavors 
to  rationalize  the  xmiverse.  Art  does  not;  it 
probably  is  part  of  the  universe. 

Maybe  the  word  “aesthetics”  should  be  de¬ 
leted  from  the  dictionary  (or  else  I  should 
get  a  new  dictionary).  It’s  quite  possible 
that  it’s  impossible  to  calculate  art.  Art  prob¬ 
ably  approaches  religion  —  maybe  it  is  re¬ 
ligion  —  certainly  it  senses  a  faith  in  the  mys¬ 
terious  and  unknown. 

But  I  may  well  be  stepping  out  of  bounds 
so  let’s  get  back  to  mundane  practicalities. 
(Please  don’t  mind  if  I  wander  about).  For 
instance,  I  see  nothing  horribly  wrong  with 
music  for  motion-pictures,  radio,  television, 
square  dances,  churches,  hospitals,  football 
games,  bus-terminals,  or  rodeos  (except  per¬ 


haps  the  economic  problems  that  arise;  and 
we  will  always  be  faced  with  those  in  one 
way  or  another;  or  as  soon  as  we  get  them 
solved  we  will  be  faced  by  new  ones). 

It  might  well  be  that  music  is  just  one  grand 
therapy  for  the  entire  human  race.  Other¬ 
wise,  why  was  the  art  invented?  Humanity 
certainly  needed  something  to  get  away  from 
“getting  and  spending”  and  the  slaughter  of 
war, 

I  believe  my  point  is  that  artistically  we 
can’t  skip  from  the  gutter  to  the  sublime 
without  first  going  through  everything  that’s 
on  the  road.  Or  at  least  we  could  recognize 
what  those  who  are  on  the  road  are  going 
through.  I  don’t  think  we  can  pass  a  law 
against  “Rock  ’n  Roll”  unless  it  is  definitely 
damaging  to  life,  liberty,  and  people’s  prop¬ 
erty.  It  might  even  be  worse  than  Prohi¬ 
bition.  I  have  a  teenage  daughter  who  owns 
the  usual  collection  of  recordings  and  it 
ranges  from  “Rock  ’n  Roll”  to  Bach,  Bee¬ 
thoven,  and  Brahms.  Her  changing  taste  is 
gradually  eliminating  you  know  what  plus 
some  old  records  by  an  American  composer 
named  Robert  McBride.  (She  only  listen^ko 
the  latter  through  a  sense  of  loyalty,  or 
she  was  forced  to.) 

Isn’t  it  true  that  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  our 
musical  opinions  are  a  matter  of  taste?  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  are  only  a  very  few 
experts  with  keen  ears  and  genuine  musical 
instincts  who  can  give  an  unbiased  judgment 
on  music,  especially  new  music.  And  even 
then,  their  own  personal  taste  might  creep 
in.  (Maybe  it  should,  because  there  will  no 
doubt  be  a  reaction  against  it  anyway.) 

Why  is  it  we  have  a  tendency  to  snub 
“showmanship”?  I  believe  “Showmanship” 
has  always  been  and  always  will  be  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  musical  activity.  I  might 
surmise  that  Mozart  and  Haydn  were  not  so 
much  concerned  with  their  own  edifications 
as  with  putting  on  a  good  “show”  for  the 
lords  and  ladies  of  the  court.  (Incidentally, 
I  might  surmise  that  the  peasants  who  listened 
through  an  open  window  probably  thought 
they  were  hearing  some  pretty  highbrow 
stuff.) 

It  is  possible  that  “family  music”  is  o^H^ 
decline.  There  seems  to  be  a  good  dealof 
regret  that  we  don’t  stay  at  home  and  play 
string  quartets  in  the  rumpus-room  anymore. 
May  I  suggest  that  it  has  been  replaced  by 
music  in  the  schools?  Here  is,  I  believe,  a 
larger  family  and  a  strong  potential  in  our 
musical  development.  We  composers  might 
stay  at  home  and  continue  to  write  a  great 
deal  of  music  for  school  groups  —  not  feeling 
that  we  have  to  “write  down”  to  our  public; 
for  if  we  do,  we  really  will  be  “writing  down!” 
Isn’t  it  possible  to  create  something  in  C 
Major  which  is  fresh,  imaginative,  and  within 
the  bounds  of  young  people’s  ears  and  tech¬ 
niques?  Personally,  I  have  a  fighting  time 
trying  to  convince  student  composers  that 
they  are  way  out  of  the  bracket  of  practical¬ 
ity  and  possibility  in  writing  things  which 
would  even  be  a  nuisance  for  a  top-flight  pro¬ 
fessional.  Perhaps  somebody  should  write  a 
composition  entitled  “Practicality  and  Fru¬ 
gality  in  C  Minor!” 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  we  realize  how  good 
our  top-flight  profesional  musicians  are?  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  take  them  for  granted 
too  much  of  the  time,  losing  sight  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  a  great  deal  of  the  true  musi¬ 
cal  instinct,  an  abundance  of  natural  talent, 
and  a  remarkable  discipline. 

Perhaps  we  could  learn  a  lesson  in  com¬ 
position  by  observing  the  sight-reading  of 
performers  on  all  levek.  Perhaps  more  con¬ 
temporary  music  that  is  “sight-readable” 
should  be  written,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  is  no  time  to  rehearse  highly  compli- 
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Gated,  difficult,  and  intricate  works.  I  feel 
that  it’s  still  possible  to  make  a  piece  sound 
brilliant,  subtle,  dramatic,  facile,  or  what¬ 
ever  you  want,  but  within  the  bounds  of  tech¬ 
nical  reason.  I’ve  noticed  during  my  rather 
limited  experiences  as  a  musician  that  certain 
creative  artists  considered  DIFFICULTY  as 
the  criterion  of  musical  excellence.  If  a  piece 
was  tough  to  play,  it  was  boimd  to  be  good. 
Others  felt  that  if  it  was  loud,  it  was  terriftc. 
(In  part,  I  agree  with  this  because  I  like 
loud  music;  also  fast  music.) 

I  feel  that  recordings,  movies,  radio,  and 
television  have  done  a  great  deal  to  establish 
the  contemporary  musical  sound  in  the  ears 
of  the  general  public. 

One  composer  told  me  several  years  ago 
that  we  had  enough  new  musical  materials 
to  last  us  for  the  next  hundred  years.  It  very 
well  could  be.  But  I  feel  that  we  can  utilize 
these  materials,  making  them  available  to  as 
lajaa  an  audience  as  possible. 

ExM^ts  from  Address  by 

Otto  Luening 

It  would  be  redundant  to  spell  out  to  this 
group  recent  accomplishments  in  the  field 
of  music  which  have  come  in  this  country. 
It  is  enough  to  say  how  big  and  good  it  all 
is,  or  how  good  and  big  it  all  is,  whichever 
you  prefer.  We  have  more  orchestras  now 
than  ever  before,  and  probably  more  than 
any  other  country;  we  spend  more  money 
for  concert  admissions  than  we  do  for  admis¬ 
sions  to  baseball  games.  We  have  “the  most’’ 
music  students.  It  has  been  said  that  if  we 
continue  to  produce  music  teachers  at  the 
present  rate  there  will  be  one  American  music 
teacher  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  world,  within  ten  years.  Radio,  TV,  and 
the  movies  provide  a  constant  blanket  of 
sound  which  serves  as  a  24-hour  narcotic. 
What  they  miss,  the  juke  boxes  produce. 
(But  there  is  splendid  news  from  Texas. 
TJ^k,  one  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  pur- 
cl^^pa  few  minutes  of  silence  on  the  juke 
boOTs  by  putting  25  cents  into  the  silent 
slot.)  We  have  recordings  of  everything 
that  will  sell,  and  special  recordings  which 
provide  background  music  for  everything  that 
has  been  missed. 

We  provide  magnanimous  support  for 
everything  that  “goes  over”  and  by  popular¬ 
izing  what  is  popular  our  returns  have  been 
pyramided,  until  now.  But  better  than  these 
superficial  triumphs,  musicans  have  begun 
to  shake  hands  and  even  make  common  cause 
with  the  professionals  in  practically  all  other 
fields. 

More  important,  we  have  made  our  peace 
with  science.  There  is  now  electronic  music. 
One  suspects  that  some  people  want,  and 
some  people  fear,  what  might  be  called  “guid¬ 
ed  music.”  This  could  be  constructed  in  the 
following  manner:  a  digital  computer  would 
calculate  the  musical  ingredients  of  the  most 
perfect  and  most  popular  compositions  of  all 
ages;  after  finding  the  most  successful  har¬ 
monies,  melodies,  and  rhythms,  these  would 
be  constructed  into  an  all-purpose,  pre-fabri- 
cated  tune  that  “goes  over.”  A  perfect  per¬ 
formance  would  be  spliced  and  put  on  tape; 
next  the  motivation  research  team  would 
make  a  thorough  study  of  why  people  like 
what,  and  also  why  any  people  have  ever 
liked  anything.  On  the  basis  of  this  study 
the  perfect  piece  would  be  modified  a  bit,  so 
that  the  public  would  be  getting  what  it 
wants.  Now,  in  the  orchestra  concerts  the 
proceedings  would  be  about  like  this:  in  front 
of  the  orchestra  there  would  be  a  huge  sound- 
screen;  a  perfect  orchestra  could  play  its 
program  with  the  sound -screen  almost  turned 


off,  and  a  less  perfect  orchestra  would  per¬ 
form  “live”  imtil  it  reached  the  difficult 
passages;  the  players  would  continue  to  play, 
but  the  sound  would  be  turned  on  and  the 
loud  speaker  would  take  over  the  difficult 
passages;  with  a  poor  orchestra,  the  sound- 
screen  would  be  on  during  the  entire  per¬ 
formance  —  the  orchestra  being  seen,  but  not 
heard  —  and  the  perfect  performance  would 
come  to  us  from  the  loud-speaker  only. 

During  the  entire  performance,  built  into 
the  tape  just  below  the  threshold  of  hearing, 
a  hidden  persuader  would  say:  “Remember: 
five  re-calls  and  bravos  after  the  first  number, 
dear,”  while  the  0rst  number  is  being  played. 
During  the  last  number,  the  hidden  persuader 
suggests  in  the  same  way:  “Don’t  forget  to 
write  out  a  check  for  $500  to  cover  the  deficit, 
dear.”  Yes,  indeed,  we  would  have  here  a 
built-in,  pre-fabricated,  perfect  piece,  com¬ 
plete  with  perfect  performance  and  response 
and  a  guaranteed  contribution  to  balance  the 
budget.  In  the  event  of  a  small  attendance, 
the  applause  and  contributions  would  be 
amplifi^  and/or  raised. 

In  the  fields  of  social  science  and  the  pro¬ 
fessions,  we  have  other  triumphs  to  record. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  recog¬ 
nized  music  by  granting  a  Congressional 
Charter  to  the  National  Music  Council.  The 
medical  profession  has  recognized  us  by  devel¬ 
oping  the  field  of  musical  therapy. 

The  legal  profession  is  also  in  the  act  now, 
because  hardly  any  musician  worthy  of  the 
name  can  get  through  life  without  having 
a  lawyer  around  to  explain  why  the  musician 
has  such  a  large  income  or  why  he  hasn’t. 
Business  men  have  always  been  interested  in 
music  to  some  extent.  With  the  possibility  of 
reaching  mass  markets  through  recordings, 
juke  boxes,  movies,  radio  and  television,  the 
field  has  become  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
and  amusing  to  develop. 

Yes,  indeed,  everything  that  is  popular  is 
very,  very  successful.  Should  the  Muses 
come  to  earth  on  a  flying  saucer  out  of  time 
and  space  they  might,  after  listening  and 
viewing  for  an  hour,  remark  that  one  has  no 
business  “musing”  in  such  a  busy  place.  But 
when  we  do  forget  ourselves  and  “muse”, 
other  somewhat  less  happy  observations  than 
the  ones  recorded  above  come  to  mind. 

Is  there  such  a  thing  as  cultural  erosion? 
Our  recent  experience  with  education  indi¬ 
cates  that  there  is.  The  present  effort  to 
bolster  basic  research  says  that  there  is.  Cer¬ 
tain  recent  events  in  the  musical  world  in¬ 
dicate  that  musical  erosion  has  already  set  in. 

To  mention  a  few  happenings,  only  a  few 
years  ago  two  of  our  great  symphonic  organ¬ 
izations  disappeared  almost  without  a  murmur 
or  a  protest:  The  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  symphony  and  the  National  Broadcasting 
Corporation  symphony. 

There  has  been  a  serious  decline  in  string 
playing  in  the  United  States. 

One  suspects  that  there  is  a  decline  in  song 
recitals  and  in  the  composing  of  songs. 

One  suspects  also  a  decline  in  the  field  of 
chamber  music  where  50  to  100  people  do 
not  make  a  large  enough  audience  for  mass 
culture  in  which  even  the  “intimate”  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  presented  on  a  grandiose  scale. 

To  continue,  lack  of  paying  opportvmities 
for  opera  singers  forces  them  to  go  to  Europe, 
and  to  make  their  careers  on  that  continent. 

Church  music  may  be  holding  its  own,  but 
perhaps  here  too  there  is  a  lag. 

Now,  about  composers  —  nothing  could  be 
more  misleading  than  to  pretend  that  com¬ 
posers  are  everything  in  the  world  of  music. 
They  aren’t.  ’They  merely  create  and  write 
the  music  around  which  this  incredible  na¬ 
tional  song-and-dance  takes  place.  As  al¬ 
ways,  popular  composers  are  doing  reason¬ 


ably  well.  They  always  have,  and  they  al¬ 
ways  will.  That  is  why  they  are  popular. 
But  one  can  hazard  the  guess  that  there  are 
at  least  1500  composers  writing  “standard 
music,”  that  is  to  say,  concert,  operatic, 
church,  and  experimental  music  of  various 
kinds.  Of  these,  one-third  at  most  have  active 
publishers  or  are  connected  with  one  of  our 
Collection  Societies.  The  remaining  thousand, 
many  of  them  young  people,  are  in  limbo. 
They  have  no  chance  of  making  professional 
connections,  because  their  works  have  not 
been  tried  out,  and  no  chance  of  having  their 
works  tried  out  because  they  have  no  pro¬ 
fessional  connections.  The  result  is  that  some 
of  them  stop  their  composing  careers  before 
they  have  even  begun  them.  This  represents 
an  economic  waste  and  a  human  waste  of 
considerable  proportions.  All  of  these  com¬ 
posers  have  had  long  training  and  some  of 
them  have  perhaps  won  some  of  our  prizes 
and  fellowships  —  though  there  are  not 
enough  of  these  to  go  around. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  this  “lost  battal¬ 
ion”  of  young  composers?  Shall  we  follow 
agriculture  and  plough  under  every  fourth 
composer?  Or,  just  as  farmers  are  paid  not 
to  raise  crops,  ^all  we  pay  them  not  to  com¬ 
pose?  Or  should  they  be  re-educated,  and 
given  a  sort  of  brainwashing  in  reverse? 

The  schoob  and  colleges  responsible  for 
developing  our  young  composers  teach  them 
our  musical  heritage  cmd  show  them  the 
broad  stream  of  music  as  it  reaches  us  from 
the  past.  This  stream  includes  not  only  music 
which  was  immediately  successful  and  func¬ 
tional,  but  also  music  which  was  in  its  time 
new  and  strange  and  furnished  the  ideab  for 
what  was  then  music  of  the  future  —  which 
we  now  admire  as  the  music  of  the  past. 
Music  with  qualities  somewhat  more  subtle 
than  the  merely  functional  has  ever  been 
necessary  to  prevent  stagnation  and  deadly 
routine  from  getting  the  upper  hand.  Re¬ 
cently  our  schoob  have  been  exposed  to 
some  pressures  which,  if  succumbed  to,  might 
result  in  the  inclusion  of  such  deadly  rou¬ 
tines  in  the  curriculum.  Teaching  people 
how  to  write  music  that  will  definitely  be 
successful  is  just  as  impossible  as  to  teach 
them  how  to  always  beat  the  stock  market. 
Until  now  such  influences,  fortunately  for 
our  national  cultural  welfare,  have  made  little 
headway. 

There  b  much  that  b  unhealthy  about  the 
present  situation,  but  the  remedy  b  not  as 
difficult  as  it  may  seem.  It  presente  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  us  which  can  be  met.  In  the  New 
York  theater  world,  the  “off-Broadway” 
movement  pbys  an  important  role.  It  pro¬ 
vides  opportunities  for  excellent  theatrical 
ventures  that  do  not  have  immediate  mass 
appeal.  A  national  “off-Broadway”  move¬ 
ment  in  music  could  easily  take  care  of  our 
“lost  battalion”  of  composers  and  solve  some 
other  problems,  as  well.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  b  already  on  its  way,  and  we  are  all  play¬ 
ing  some  part  in  it.  Several  of  our  great 
Foundations  have  sponsored  pilot  projects  of 
significance  along  these  lines. 

College  opera  companies,  community  and 
university  art  centers,  imiversity,  school  and 
regional  festivab  point  out  the  directions  for 
us  to  take.  As  a  first  step,  regions  and  lo¬ 
calities  need  to  support  and  foster  their  own 
composers  much  more  than  they  do,  once 
these  have  passed  the  student  stage  of  devel¬ 
opment.  As  a  second  step  we  should  become 
inspired  to  emulate  the  example  of  industry 
which  even  now  sets  aside  three  to  five  per¬ 
cent  or  more  of  its  annual  budget  to  support 
young  and  old  composers  from  its  own  region 
by  presenting  their  works,  some  of  the  present 
cultural  “waste-land”  could  be  made  fruitful. 
Besides  the  obvious  glamor  of  prizes  and 
commissions  for  new  works,  it  b  equally  im¬ 
portant  to  give  exbting  compositions  first, 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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second  and  third  performances  with  adequate 
rental  and  performance  fees.  If  only  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  copying  and  reproduction  costs  could 
be  met,  this  would  give  many  a  composer  his 
first  chance  to  send  his  works  around  to  con¬ 
ductors,  performers  and  publishers. 

A  few  obvious  questions  come  to  mind. 
“Is  one  sure  that  these  compositions  will  ‘go 
over’?”  The  answer  is  no  —  one  is  not  sure. 
As  in  baseball,  a  three-hundred  average  over 
the  years  is  an  excellent  record,  and  there 
may  be  some  “off”  year.  But  we  all  know 
that  to  introduce  new  works  on  programs 
with  old  ones  keeps  us  all  from  getting  bored. 
A  second  question  is:  “How  can  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  actually  be  financed?”  Assuming  that 
there  are  about  1,000  composers  whose  works 
have  not  been  properly  presented  and  that 
there  are  about  1,000  orchestras  in  1800  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  in  the  country,  a  budget 
average  of  $350  per  year  per  institution  would 
result  in  a  $1,000  yearly  benefit  to  each  com¬ 
poser.  This  would  be  a  good  beginning  and 
would  represent  a  handsome  average  sum  for 
most  composers  presently  inactive.  If  we 
add  to  our  institutional  lists  30,000  lugh 
schools  which  use  music,  the  cost  per  institu¬ 
tion  would  then  be  about  $30  annually.  Any 
sensible  plan  might  possibly  interest  some  of 
our  foundations  and  the  Musicians  Union,  so 
that  even  this  siun  might  be  cut.  Compared 
to  commimity  expenditures  for  cosmetics, 
chewing  gum,  liquor,  and  candy,  this  sum  is 
infinitesimal.  It  is  only  a  tiny  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  developing  a  nose-cone  for  one  of 
the  space  rockets  that  blew  up  before  they 
soared  into  the  blue. 

As  a  nation  we  have  a  reputation  for  devel¬ 
oping  the  greatest  salesmen  in  the  world.  Per¬ 
haps  the  time  is  now  ripe  to  sell  an  idea 
something  like  this  one  to  our  commimities. 
To  carry  out  such  a  plan  seems  more  a  matter 
for  decision  than  one  of  actual  difficulty.  To 
carry  it  through  successfully  depends,  of 
course,  on  the  extent  of  our  own  belief, 
energy  and  dedication. 

JOHN  5.  EDWARDS  RE-ELECTED 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
bringing  in  representation  from  different  or¬ 
chestras  from  various  parts  of  the  country.  Not 
that  new  board  members  are  not  welcomed — 
but  rather  there  is  sincere  regret  that  former 
members  no  longer  will  be  a  part  of  the 
board  family.  The  final  meeting  of  each  year’s 
bocird  on  Convention  Saturday  invariably  is 
tinged  with  sadness. 

And  so  it  was  this  year  as  words  of  heart¬ 
felt  appreciation  were  expressed  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  board  members  whose  terms  of  office  came 
to  an  end:  Douglas  Richards,  Manager,  Phoe¬ 
nix  Symphony;  Charles  Gigante,  Conductor, 
Tri-City  Symphony,  Davenport;  Iden  Kemey, 
Board  Member,  Norwalk  Symphony;  Rhodes 
Lewis,  Conductor,  Grande  Ronde  Symphony, 
Oregon;  Gibson  Morrissey,  Conductor,  Roa¬ 
noke  Symphony;  Mrs.  Albert  Olson,  Member 
of  the  board  and  womens  association  of  the 
Buffedo  Philharmonic  and  •  Amherst  Sym¬ 
phony. 

The  mere  fact  that  a  board  term  has  ex¬ 
pired  will  no  longer  relieve  an  individual  of 
League  responsibilities,  however.  On  Sunday 
following  ^e  Convention,  the  board  author¬ 
ized  the  preparation  of  an  inventory  of  ‘he 
special  talents  and  professional  connections  of 
all  present  and  former  League  board  members 
with  the  expectation  that  they  would  be  will- 
ling  to  continue  to  assume  special  work  for 
the  organization. 

The  1959  Nominating  Committee  was  headed 
by  Elden  Bayley,  Jr.,  Board  Member  of  the 
Springfield  Symphony,  Ohio;  Alan  Watrous, 
Manager  of  the  Dallas  Symphony;  A.  H.  Mil¬ 
ler,  Manager  of  the  DuluA  Symphony  and 
Mrs.  Fred 'Lazarus,  III,  board  member  of  the 
Cincinnati  Symphony  comprised  the  committee. 


COLLEGE  ORCHESTRAS 

Chairman: 

Peter  Paul  Fuchs,  Conductor,  Louisiana 
State  University  Symphony  and  Opera 

Speakers: 

“A  Composer  Looks  at  the  College  Orches¬ 
tra”,  l^bert  Ward,  Composer 

“The  String  Player  and  the  College  Orches¬ 
tra”,  Louis  Krasner,  Syracxise  University 

‘"The  Brass  Player  and  the  College  Orches¬ 
tra”,  Philip  Farkas,  Chicago  Symphony 

“The  Woodwind  Player  and  the  College 
Orchestra”,  Sol  Schoenbach,  Music  Settle¬ 
ment  School,  Philadelphia 

Mr.  Ward:  As  a  matter  of  first  interest — 
that  of  writing  for  college  orchestras — many 
factors  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  realization  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
one  is  writing  for  a  body  of  students  in  their 
late  teens  which  means  that  they  are  almost 
emotionally  mature  with  strong  tastes,  and 
this  is  a  good  factor. 

College  orchestras  vary  widely  in  compo¬ 
sition,  ranging  from  few  instruments  to  many. 
These  or(^estras  have  the  advantage  of  a 
culturally  enlightened  commimity  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  college  in  the  community 
which  means  that  the  audience  taste  eases 
the  task  of  programming. 

College  workshops  do  a  great  service  to 
composers  and  students. 

Unfortunately,  the  constantly-changing  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  orchestra  due  to  graduation 
presents  a  difficult  situation  and  is  most  dis¬ 
couraging  to  the  musical  director  and  the 
students.  However,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
college  orchestra  has  a  great  advantage  in 
that  it  offers  a  last  chance  educationally  to 
instill  in  the  individual  student  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  perfection  of  performance  and  excel¬ 
lence  of  repertory,  and  to  prepare  him  for  a 
lifetime  of  musical  enjoyment.  It  also  permits 
the  school  to  prepare  him  for  adult  musical 
participation  and  the  support  of  community 
music  activity.  It  can  instill  in  the  student 
both  enthusiasm  and  badly  needed  humility 
in  the  area  of  music. 

An  unfortvmate  result  of  academic  training 
is  the  danger  of  stressing  technical  matters 
pertaining  to  music,  such  as  musicology,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  actual  depth  and  feeling 
of  participation  in  the  orchestra  and  its  per¬ 
formance. 

It  has  long  been  the  wish  of  composers  that 
there  might  be  introduced  into  college  activi¬ 
ties  a  revival  of  the  “musical  evening”  with 
a  view  toward  the  possibility  of  correcting  the 
lamentable  lack  of  joint  musical  activities  in 
the  home.  ’This  might  be  brought  about  by  a 
series  of  evenings  of  music-making — of  as¬ 
sembling  an  orchestra,  putting  music  on  the 
stands,  bringing  in  outsiders  to  play  and  to 
listen,  and  in  relaxed  surroundings,  reading  a 
contemporary  work,  hearing  a  recording  of  it, 
and  then  playing — ^perhaps  even  adding  group 
ringing.  With  refreshments  and  a  relaxed 
atmosphere,  the  informal  amateur  musical 
evening  would  add  much  to  college  musical 
life. 

Mr.  Krasner:  One  of  the  most  serious  prob¬ 
lems  of  our  time  is  the  lamentable  lack  of 
string  players.  Since  a  continuous  supply  of 
good  string  musicians  is  the  heart  and  soul  of 
the  orchestra  world,  some  organization  such 
as  the  League  should  recognize  this  dire  situ¬ 
ation  and  devote  time  and  effort  to  remedy¬ 
ing  the  situation.  The  American  String 
Teachers  Association  and  others  have  tried  to 
find  a  solution  to  the  problem,  but  they  are 
considered  by  some  to  be  pressure  groups,  and 
as  such  cannot  find  receptive  ears  to  their 
pleas  for  action. 

In  the  area  of  education,  music  teachers  at 
times  are  transferred  into  the  music  fields 
from  other  areas  and  then  are  expected  to 


teach  strings.  Perhaps  they  are  young  teach¬ 
ers  just  starting  their  teaching  careers  with¬ 
out  the  solid  background  of  experience  which 
turns  out  effective  students.  The  whole  ef¬ 
fect  is  horrifying,  and  in  ten  years,  all  musi¬ 
cal  organizations  will  be  seriously  affected. 
Some  of  this  situation  is  brought  about  be¬ 
cause  the  really  talented  instructors  go  into 
other  fields  of  musical  activity.  This  makes 
the  outlook  all  the  more  discouraging. 

Some  colleges  today  apologize  for  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  string  students  they  send  out,  and  many 
even  avoid  recommending  their  students 
when  called  upon  for  an  opinion  of  their  pro¬ 
ficiency.  In  the  area  of  statistics,  225  colleges 
in  the  United  States  give  a  degree  in  music 
which  is  not  a  good  thing,  locators  and 
music  organizations  should  lend  their  support 
and  apply  themselves  jointly  to  the  problem  of 
the  inferior  student  who,  with  a  degree  and 
the  supposed  blessing  of  his  college,  goes 
forth  to  teach  others  how  to  play  some  in¬ 
strument. 

Students  in  college  orchestras  should  be 
pushed  beyond  their  apparent  capabilities, 
from  time  to  time,  to  bring  out  their^ilKt 
efforts.  They  should  be  led  to  play  bettei^Hh 
they  can.  Pressure  tactics  should  be  vBed 
occasionally  with  time  deadlines  for  quality 
performance.  The  interest  of  the  teacher  is 
all-important,  and  from  his  approach  to  the 
music  and  its  performance  students  pattern 
much  of  their  own  attitudes. 

The  approach  of  the  student  to  performance 
participation  is  extremely  important.  He 
must  live  the  music,  not  just  approach  it. 
Audience  reaction  to  the  performance  is  sec¬ 
ondary  to  the  student  himself  and  his  feel¬ 
ing  of  success. 

As  for  instruction,  chamber  music  experi¬ 
ence  in  which  the  students  exchange  instru¬ 
ments  and  play  several  different  parts  are 
necessary  and  important.  Sectional  rehears¬ 
als  add  interest  to  final  rehearsals  and  per¬ 
formance. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  some  colleges  have 
no  orchestras  for  want  of  a  few  string  play¬ 
ers.  Perhaps  this  is  because  there  tends  to 
be  too  much  textbook  and  very  little  music  in 
some  college  music  courses,  and  student^^e 
“brainwashed”  by  technical  details.  The^^K 
too  many  records  and  not  enough  live  mfRc 
in  many  schools.  Wide  textbook  knowl¬ 
edge  about  music  is  useless  unless  the  stu¬ 
dents  acquire  some  feeling  for  the  music  and 
first  hand  experience  with  its  making. 

Mr.  Farkas:  We  are  concerned  primarily 
with  the  problems  which  are  serious  to  indi¬ 
vidual  players. 

The  first  problem  is  the  constant  imbalance 
of  strings  to  brass  which  we  all  know  and 
accept,  but  the  greatest  problem  is  the  im¬ 
balance  within  the  brass  section  itself — the 
bad  proportion  of  the  various  brass  players 
being  turned  out.  One  possible  solution  to 
this  second  problem  is  to  begin  with  the  very 
young — even  grade  school  students — and 
guide  them  in  the  selection  of  the  kind  of 
brass  instrument  they  want  to  learn.  The 
high  school  band  instructor  can  do  much  to 
add  variety  to  the  kinds  of  brass  players 
developed,  for  imbalance  tends  to  limit  the 
repertory  which  the  band  can  play  and  thus 
makes  for  some  boredom.  His  sense  of  bal¬ 
ance  should  encourage  the  string  program, 
for  there  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  trumpet 
players  an  ensemble  can  use,  but  as  has  al¬ 
ready  been  said,  there  apparently  are  never 
too  many  string  players. 

In  college  orchestras  there  is  one  bad  fea¬ 
ture  in  that  in  the  brass  section  most  stu¬ 
dents  receive  two  types  of  instruction — their 
teachers  tell  them  to  project  their  tone,  to 
play  big.  Then  at  rehearsal,  the  conductor 
“shushes”  them.  This  forces  the  brass  player 
to  play  softly  and  even  underblow,  and  this 
he  has  to  correct  after  graduation  when 
professional  playing  demands  full  tone. 

(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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COLLEGE  ORCHESTRAS— 

(Continued  from  Page  26) 

The  conductor  has  his  problems — he  gen¬ 
erally  has  too  few  strings;  he  has  inferior 
string  players  who  have  had  inferior  string 
instruction;  and  the  instruments  themselves 
are  cheap  and  inferior  in  many  instances. 

The  teacher  and  the  conductor  should  con¬ 
sult  with  each  other  constantly  and  agree 
to  impress  upon  the  brass  player  that  he  is 
playing  softly  in  the  orchestra  only  for  the 
college  orchestra  situation,  but  that  full  tone 
and  playing  “big”  are  imperative  in  the 
adult  orchestral  world. 

In  many  colleges  the  music  may  be  an  old 
edition  which  requires  the  student  to  learn 
to  transpose,  and  students  should  be  warned 
that  this  ability  is  very  necessary  although 
many  orchestral  parts  may  be  already  trans¬ 
posed  into  the  proper  key.  Transposition  is 
a  very  necessary  part  of  college  training. 

Students  also  should  learn  to  play  several 
different  positions  within  their  own  section. 
Every  horn  player  should  have  had  some  ex- 
pja^ce  in  playing  all  the  horn  parts,  and  the 
s^^Bapplies  for  the  other  brass  players. 

^mllege  orchestras  sometimes  have  the 
problem  of  boredom  of  the  players  if  a  pro¬ 
gram  is  rehearsed  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
This  is  especially  true  if  the  brass  players 
have  little  to  play  in  the  various  numbers  on 
the  proposed  program.  If  this  procedure  is 
necessary,  it  is  wise  to  have  several  reading 
rehearsals  interspersed  among  the  concert 
rehearsals.  If  students  read  through  a  great 
many  scores,  this  will  encourage  and  develop 
sight-reading  which  is  very  valuable  and 
necessary  for  a  good  musician. 

College  orchestras  are  for  instruction  pri¬ 
marily  and  not  for  performance,  and  the 
type  training  and  instruction  should  be  the 
very  best  possible  under  the  particular  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

(Traffic  delays  had  prevented  Mr.  Farkas 
and  Mr.  Schoenbach  from  getting  to  the  panel 
discussion  on  time  from  the  Musicians’  Work¬ 
shop  at  Tempe,  so  Mr.  Schoenbach  confined 
his  remarks  to  a  few  sentences.) 

Schoenbach:  I  think  there  is  a  need 
ii^^K  colleges  to  encourage  students  to 
ta^B  a  deeper  interest  in  all  their  work  — 
academic  as  well  as  music.  Great  lecturers, 
teachers,  performers  etc.  do  much  to  stimulate 
interest,  and  many  colleges  located  away  from 
large  cities  where  experts  are  not  available 
have  problems  not  faced  by  colleges  in  large 
metropolitan  areas.  I  would  suggest  that  sev¬ 
eral  colleges  in  the  same  area  might  get  to¬ 
gether  and  present  a  ‘tour  arrangement”  by 
outstanding  persons  in  various  fields  and 
areas  of  music  for  mutual  benefit. 


“A  University  Orchestra  as  I  Know  It  — 
Its  Philosophical  and  Psychological  Aspects”, 
Horace  Jones,  Conductor,  University  of  Col¬ 
orado  Symphony. 

Dr.  Jones:  My  remarks  are  the  result  of 
my  own  experience  after  thirty  years  in 
music  and  are  not  meant  to  be  critical  of 
other  situations  or  persons.  I  am  completely 
happy  in  my  job  and  think  I  have  the  best 
job  in  one  of  the  best  schools. 

We  always  have  a  good  orchestra  which 
may  vary  in  size  between  65  and  80  members. 
This  year  there  were  75  in  our  orchestra. 

This  year  we  played  five  programs: 

1.  Mendelssohn  Concerto 

Beethoven  Concerto  with  young 
Joyce  Flissler  as  violin  soloist 


Water  Music . . Handel 

Symphony  No.  14  E  minor . Mozart 

2.  Reading  Clinic 

Horn  Concerto  _ Mozart 

Oboe  (Concerto . Cimarosa 

Saxophone  Concertino . . Ibert 

3.  Les  deludes  . Liszt 

Symphony  .  Arriaga 


String  Symphony _ Hindemith 

Concerto  Grosso  . Vivaldi 

4.  Symphony  No.  1  B  flat  Major  ...  Schumann 
Polonaise,  Arietta,  and 

Passacagalia  _ Handel-Harty 

Walk  to  Paradise  Gardens  . —  Delius 

Intermezzo  and  Serenade  (Hassam).  Delius 

Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Away . .  Delius 

Te  Deum  _ Handel 

5.  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

(First  Movement)  _ Beethoven 

Trumpet  Concerto  (First 

Movement)  _ Haydn 

Aria  from  “'The  Consul” .  Menotti 

Violin  Concerto  in  D  minor 

(First  Movement)  _ Bruch 

Organ  Concerto  (complete)  _ Handel 

Most  of  our  soloists  were  music  majors  from 
our  own  school. 

In  these  years  of  teaching  and  developing 
good  musicians  and  good  music,  I  have  also 
developed  a  philosophy  and  an  underlying 
psychology  which  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you. 

1.  I  believe  that  the  individual,  not  the 
orchestra,  comes  first. 

I  try  to  make  the  students  feel  that  their 
personal  accomplishment  is  paramount  —  not 
that  of  my  orchestra,  and  I  urge  them  toward 
their  own  highest  technical  development. 

2.  If  the  university  orchestra  is  to  have 
dignity  and  real  artistic  standing  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  community  or  at  large,  the  perform¬ 
ances  must  be  of  the  very  best  quality. 

Our  students  do  a  great  many  reading  re¬ 
hearsals,  and  we  present  broadcasts  over 
K.OA.  Denver  which  are  heard  all  over  the 
Southwest  and  northern  Mexico.  We  remem¬ 
ber  that  we  are  judged  against  recordings  of 
the  very  finest  quality.  We  raise  our  level  of 
critical  judgement  of  quality  only  by  struggle 
to  reach  an  increasingly  higher  plane  of  per¬ 
formance. 

3.  I  never  ask  people  to  play. 

My  musicians  play  because  they  learn  and 
are  inspired.  They  are  attracted  by  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  playing.  I  keep  no  roll  of  attendance 
and  there  is  a  measure  of  independence  which 
pays  off  with  respect. 

4.  Each  rehearsal  is  a  lesson  in  making  fine 
music. 

All  basic  techniques  —  bowing,  phrasing, 
tone  quality,  discipline,  precision,  and  rhythm 
receive  careful  attention  at  every  rehearsal. 
We  do  not  copy  recordings;  we  learn  for  our¬ 
selves  through  development  of  understanding 
of  the  music. 

5.  “All  work  and  no  play”  makes  for  dull 
groups  at  rehearsal. 

Two  or  three  good  laughs  lessen  tension  at 
rehearsals  and  rest  frayed  nerves.  Sometimes 
the  jokes  are  on  me,  and  I  laugh  right  along 
with  the  students. 

6.  Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star. 

My  students  learn  that  they  can  perform 
as  well  as  the  very  best,  if  the  music  is  suit¬ 
able  and  well  chosen  and  the  standards  are 
strict  and  high. 

7.  No  college  orchestra  will  rise  higher  than 
the  conductor  and  the  orchestra’s  respect  for 
him. 

The  conductor  sets  the  standards  for  the 
interpretative  abilities  of  his  orchestra,  and 
his  skill  and  enthusiasm  serve  as  sources  of 
inspiration  and  achievement  for  the  yovmg 
musicians. 

8.  Inspiration  for  all  time  is  the  main  ob¬ 
jective. 

In  the  life  of  every  student  there  is  a 
teacher  or  conductor  who  remains  a  model 
and  inspiration  throughout  his  career.  That 
teacher  is  remember^  as  a  friend,  a  coun¬ 
selor,  and  a  guide. 

9.  No  orchestra  can  be  good  without:  1) 
fine  intonatimi,  2)  fine  tone,  3)  good  balance, 
4)  the  ability  to  “say  something.” 


Band  soimds  are  thicker  than  orchestra 
sounds  and  it  is  easier  to  cover  faulty  inton¬ 
ation,  and  some  of  our  major  symphony  or¬ 
chestras  fail  to  produce  fine  tone.  The  con¬ 
ductor  has  to  listen  critically,  must  know 
what  he  wants  and  how  to  get  it  —  and  how 
to  commimicate  what  he  wants  to  the  musi¬ 
cians. 

10.  The  symphony  orchestra  is  the  great¬ 
est  organization  on  the  campus.  It  must 
develop  pride  in  itself  through  the  means 
already  mentioned. 

The  college  symphony  orchestra  conductor 
should  exploit  orchestral  qualities  not  pos¬ 
sible  in  bfmds  —  singing  tone,  spiccato,  vi¬ 
brato  (continuous),  precision,  range,  and 
color. 

11.  Program  choices  must  be  made  with 
greatest  care  in  order  to  bring  out  and  develop 
the  very  best  in  the  group. 

Young  people  are  smart  and  critical  and 
not  “taken  in”  by  mere  playing  at  works 
which  are  over  their  heads.  Music  which 
looks  good  on  a  program  does  not  necessarily 
soimd  good,  and  students  realize  it  if  they 
have  been  trained  to  be  critical.  The  con¬ 
ductor  has  to  be  a  good  diagnostician  for,  as 
in  medicine,  the  newest  product  is  not  always 
the  best. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
general  remarks  about  college  orchestras 
which  may  or  may  not  be  points  of  agreement 
with  other  college  conductors. 

1.  I  do  not  agree  that  present  day  winds 
are  superior  to  our  strings. 

My  experience  is  that  a  fine  string  group, 
developed  through  emphasis  on  a  strong  or¬ 
chestra  makes  for  more  difficulty  in  getting 
the  winds  to  match.  I  can  match  at  least 
five  string  players  of  equal  or  better  quality 
to  each  five  wind  players  for  actual  quality 
of  sound. 

2.  Be  your  own  string  builder. 

There  are  no  scholarships  of  any  great 
value  at  the  University  of  Colorado,  but  one- 
half  of  my  string  section  this  past  year  were 
either  my  pupils  or  my  wife’s  pupils.  It  rep¬ 
resented  a  lot  of  personal  hard  work  for  I 
teach  all  violin  and  viola  majors,  but  I  would 
not  have  it  otherwise. 

3.  Remember  there  are  other  things  in  the 
university  world  besides  music.  Our  uni¬ 
versities  are  different  from  the  old  conserva¬ 
tory,  and  I  do  not  believe  our  role  is  to  feed 
the  professional  orchestras.  Many  things  be¬ 
side  instrumental  proficiency  are  required  by 
NAB.M.  and  for  certification  in  some  states. 

What  are  the  colleges  to  do? 

Colleges  are  doing  the  best  they  can  with 
the  material  they  get,  but  the  big  job  is  edu¬ 
cating  public  school  principals  and  superin¬ 
tendents  to  the  need  for  g<^  music  training 
in  the  lower  grades. 

4.  The  great  string  players  have  forgotten 
the  common  man  —  hence  one  of  the  key 
points  to  lack  of  interest  in  strings. 

Programs  played  now  by  the  great  violinists 
are  too  heavy  and  there  is  no  evidence  of 
their  interest  in  the  so-called  “little  things” 
or  miniatures.  The  programs  made  so  popu¬ 
lar  by  Kreisler  are  seldom,  if  ever,  heard. 

5.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the 
major  orchestras  of  America  were  perhaps 
not  much  further  along,  in  comparison,  thw 
our  college  orchestras  of  today.  One  has  only 
to  compare  programs.  The  level  of  technique 
has  berome  much  more  demanding  —  hence 
Ae  lack  of  competent  players. 

In  the  early  days  one  half  of  the  program 
was  devoted  to  Sorter,  more  easily  imder- 
stood  pieces.  The  LP  record  has  lessened  the 
demand  for  the  type  of  compositions  which 
were  recorded  on  78  nm.  The  popularity  of 
such  musical  organizations  such  as  the  Law¬ 
rence  Welk  orchestra  may  be  in  part  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  fact  that  the  public  understands 
the  tyi>e  mvLsic  he  plays. 
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Leaguers  New  Members 

Orchestras 

Chicago  Suburban  Symphony 
Emmett  M.  Steele,  Conductor 
Danbury  Music  Centre,  Inc.,  Conn. 

Fox  River  Valley  Symphony,  Aurora,  Ill. 

Dudley  Powers,  Conductor 
Greenwidi  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Conn. 
Indianapolis  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Ind. 

Michael  A.  Bowles,  Conductor 
Las  Cruces  Symphony  Orchestra,  New  Mexico 

McCook  College  Community  Symphony, 
Nebraska 

New  Westminster  Civic  Orchestra,  B.  C., 
Canada 

Willem  Bertsch,  Conductor 
Port  Angeles  Community  Symphony,  Wash. 

James  Van  Horn,  Conductor 
Portland  Symphony,  Maine 
Cecil  Drinker,  Manager 
San  Diego  Civic  Youth  Orchestra,  Calif. 
Daniel  Lewis,  Conductor 
Mrs.  Conant  Moulton,  Manager 
St.  Joseph  Symphony  Society,  Mo. 

Richard  Cormier,  Conductor 
University  of  Arizona  Symphony 
Henry  Jedmson,  Conductor 
Village  Civic  Symphony,  New  York  City 
Norman  Masonson,  Conductor 
University  oi  Arizona  Symphony 
Henry  Johnson,  Conductor 

Arts  Councils 

Allied  Arts  of  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Jan  de  Jong,  Exec.  Dir. 

Jackson  Civic  Arts  Council,  Miss. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  McGhee,  President 

Monterey  County  Council  of  Arts  and 
Humanities,  Calif. 

Dr.  R.  J.  Bowersox,  President 
Stanley  Cummings,  Exec.  Secy. 

Note:  Listing  of  other  new  members  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  next  issue. 


ANNUAL  LEAGUE  MUSIC  AWARD^ 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

pianist,  Leonard  Bernstein  has  stimulated  in 
the  past  year  a  phenomenal  new  interest  in 
symphony  music.  Through  the  medium  of 
television  his  children’s  programs  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  his  Carnegie  Hall 
programs  and  his  Omnibus  ai^arances  have 
served  to  increase  the  understanding  and  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  symphonic  art  and  millions  of 
people  have  gEiined  new  insists  and  appre¬ 
ciation  through  his  extraordinary  skill  as  per¬ 
former,  interpreter  and  teacher. 

“It  is,  therefore,  with  this  in  mind  that  the 
Annual  Award  of  the  American  Symphony 
Orchestra  League  for  distinguished  service 
to  music  in  America  is  presented  to  you.” 

A  telegram  from  Mr.  Bernstein  was  read  at 
the  convention  banquet  in  Phoenix  in  which 
he  spoke  of  his  pleasure  in  being  the  recipient 
of  this  honor,  particiilarly,  as  he  pointed  out, 
since  he  was  the  first  performing  musician  to 
whom  the  Award  had  been  given. 

/ 

/ 


Calendar  af  League  Activities 


Aug.  1-15,  1959,  Sewanee,  Tennessee.  Conductors,  Composers  and  Musicians  Workshop 
Sept.  11-13,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  League  Board  of  Directors  Meeting 
Sept.  28-Oct.  10,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cincinnati  Symphony  —  League  Workshop 
for  (Conductors 

Oct.  16-18,  1959,  Washington,  D.  C.  Music  Critics  Workshop 

June  16-18,  1960,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  League  National  (Convention  and  Arts  Coimcil 
Conjference 

June  25-July  8,  1960,  Asilomar,  Monterey  Peninsula,  Calif.  (Conductors,  Composers  and 
(Tentative)  Musicians  Workshop 

Note:  Conductors  Workshops  and  Music  Critics  Workshop  made  possible  by  Rockefeller 
Foundation  grant  to  the  League. 


League  Membership  Application 

Name  of  orchestra,  organization 

or  individual  . . . . . . . 

If  individual,  indicate  organization 

with  which  you  are  affiliated . . 

Position  held  . . . . 

Address  . - _ _ _ _ _ _ 


Date . 


Amount  Enclosed . 


Annual  Membership  Dues  Schedule 

Adopted  at  1958  Convention 

Orchestras  and  Arts  (Councils 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  imder  $  5,000  — 

(Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  5,(X)0  to  $  9^199 _ 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  i  10,000  to  $  19,999 _ 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  |  20,000  to  $  29,999 _ 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  30,000  to  $  49,999 _ 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  50,000  to  $  99,999 — 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  over  $100,000 _ 

Symphony  Women’s  Associations _ _ _ 

Individu^s  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Service  . . . — - 

Libraries - - - 

College  music  departments  not  having  orchestras.  Organizations 
Business  Firms  _ _ _ _ 


Annual  Dues 

. .  $  25.00 

_ 40.00 

_ 50.00 

. . .  .  60.00 

_  75.00 

.  _  _  100.00 

_ _  150.00 

.  10.00 

_ _  10.00 

..  15.00 
5.00 


Mail  to 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164 
(Charleston,  West  Virginia 
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